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“UNDER THIS GOVERNMENT PLAN, 
| CAN SAVE EASILY AND INVEST SAFELY” 


A Regular Purchase Plan offered by the United 
States Treasury Department makes it easy to save 
systematically at intervals of your own choice, by 
investing in United States Savings Bonds. These 
bonds are free from price fluctuation and, if desired, 
may be redeemed in cash at any time after 60 days 
from issue date. Their value increases after they 


have been held one year and each six months there- 
after until maturity. By holding the bonds for ten 
years, 333% is added to the amount invested. Savings 
Bonds also free the owner from investment detail, 
as there are no coupons to clip and no interest 
to reinvest. Investment programs which provide 
payments for varying amounts are shown below. 


UNITED STATES SAVINGS BONDS 


DIRECT OBLIGATIONS OF THE UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT 


HOW TO SAVE SYSTEMATICALLY 


FOR SALE AT POST OFFICES AND DIRECT BY MAIL 
TO ORDER BY MAIL 


To provide funds for the future, select the Treasurer OF THE UNITED STATES, D-05, Washington, D. C. 


program best suited to your needs, then O Please send me without obligation your Regular Purchase Plan and 


buy a bond each month. forms for my consideration and optional use. 


O Send me the following bonds for which I enclose check, draft, or 


If you invest each month for | Beginning in 10 years you money order. 


120 consecutive months any | will receive each month for NUMBER 
specificamountshownbelow | 10 yearsthereafter = 8 ...... 


re ess.) $25.00) 22: 


NEE es sks -.« . + $50.00) ....--, 


DICER cous « « 62s «+ - $100.00 
$93.75 ° . . ° ° e e ° e e e . ° $125.00 


$1000 United States Savings Bonds at $750.00 $ .. 


It is understood that not more than $10,000 (maturity value) of Total S$ Sale ee 6 ee 


$25 United States Savings Bonds at $18.75 
$50 United States Savings Bonds at $37.50 
$100 United States Savings Bonds at $75.00 
Oo 


$ 
3. : 
$500 United States Savings Bonds at $375.00§$ . prancade tes 


these bonds issued during each or any calendar year (January 1 
to December 31) may be held by any one person. 


Mire. | 
Name 3: 


Register in 
_ $187. PSCOMMTouicnt sc) 6) @..0) 0y''s' 6/6) sei. $250.00 the name of Street address 


and sendto 


_ $375.00 . Me pee aun. +» $500.00 


Savings Bonds are sold on a discount basis. They mature in 


10 years from issue date for 4% more than their purchase Price,  saqmmmmmmmmmmmmemeenemeeeennennneeerrereeen 


City Ss See ae 
Make all remittances payable to Treasurer of the United States. 


see eeeee 
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Just thinks: 


of tooth paste in the 
double-size tube 


AO’ 


—And in addition to this econ- 


omy... 


A paste so delicate in texture 
that teeth brushed the equivalent 
of ten years show not the slightest 
damage to precious enamel .. . 


three places in the world can sup- 
ply materials good enough to meet 
its requirements .. . 


A paste which gives such bril- 
liant results that glamorous models 
in famed New York studios call it 


their “Beauty Bath for Teeth.” 


Isn’t it worth trying? 


LAMBERT PHARMACAL COMPANY 
St. Louis, Mo. 


REGULAR SIZE TUBE..25¢ 


A paste of such quality that only 
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Psychology 


By J. B. RHINE, Department of Psychology 
Duke University— 


I am greatly indebted to the writer of the 
article under the heading of ‘Psychology’ 
which appeared in the April 24 issue.. I dc 
not know which of your editors was respon): 
sible for it, but the story was both accurat¢): 
and interesting. Durham, North Carolina)! 


By ED. BODIN, Psychologist— 


Thank you for the nice comment you mad¢ 
on my work in Psychology Magazine in you: 
April 24 issue. I wish it were possible to re 
lease to the public some of the actual worl 
that is being accomplished in the field o: 
mental telepathy. 

Perhaps you won’t believe me, but it way 
my thought-telepathy that played a big par! 
in drawing THE Dicest’s attention to my» 
work. I willed it for three nights after /)) 
decided that THE LITERARY DIGEST was thi 
soundest of news-weekly magazines from th 
standpoint of sincerity and prestige. 

All this work is just a hobby of mine. 
have no financial interest. Therefore you’ 
article was highly gratifying. New York City) 


By H. W. ROBERTS, M. E.— 


Cc 


mo 


; 


space. Hence, the thought-wave of one ij) 
impressed upon the mind of another. i 


with the ability to reason from basic know) 
edge. The tendency seems to be to make hit) 
or-miss tests, not to proceed from these ré)) 
sults into a broader field of experimentatioi)” 
My personal experience has been that fe) 
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possess the ability to analyze results of ex- 
perimentation. Cincinnati. 


“Fawney” 


By WILLIAM C. LENGEL— 


“Send an American to London for six 
months and, despite himself, he will come 
home saying ‘fawncy that.’ ”’ 

Perhaps: But your returning pilgrim never 
heard an Englishman pronounce it fawncey. 
The only people who say fawncy are Ameri- 
can actors or American writers who write 
fawney because they read it written that way 
by other writers who had read it. 

The British pronounce it fency and they 
say lahst for last, ahfternoon for afternoon. 
But they do not say caht for cat; they call it 
ket. Oh, it is very refaned, this Oxford in- 
fluence on the “A.’’ There is no music to 
guide you. You must learn to play it by 
ear. Fency thet! 

Hartsdale, New York. 


Taxes 
By EB. J. ATTER— 


In your issue of April 10 the writer on 
sugar-maple says, “‘At 150, they (the trees) 
are still paying taxes on a farm for the 
planter’s grandchildren.” 

But only, may I add, after the grandchil- 
dren have managed to exchange the produce 
of the trees for money. ' 

Tithes were originally paid in kind, but 
nowadays only money is accepted in payment 


of taxes. The farmer does not grow money; 
he grows produce. Yet money is demanded 
of him. 


Thus, the farmers, together with the manu- 
facturers and the rest of us, are at the mercy 
of the international financiers and bankers 
who have a monopoly on the creation of the 
money we must somehow get (we neither 
grow nor make it) to pay our taxes. 

Modern taxation is not primarily an eco- 
nomic device; it’s a tyrannical device. 

Carmel, California. 


The Customs Hurdle 


By ROBERT R. BOND— 


Anent your article “Cheating Uncle,’ I am 
wondering if the author has read Morris 
Markey’s “T’he Crime of Coming Home,” 
Nothing I have ever read has better expressed 
the feelings of a huge majority of Americans 
returning from abroad when they think what 
is in store for them at American ports. It 
is not the examination that is so objectionable 
—a fair-minded person realizes that this is 
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TRAINING TO DEVELOP THE BRITISH LION'S COMPOSURE 


necessary—but the manner in which, in many 
cases, the examination is conducted. 

A case in point: On my return from Japan 
a few years ago, while I was waiting my turn 
on the dock at San Francisco, I was pre- 
ceded by a worried young mother with a sick 
child whom she was bringing home for treat- 
ment. She had only a small amount of bag- 
gage, her declaration was apparently in good 
order, but the inspector seemed to single her 
out above all others. He made a sad havoc 
of her effects, most of which he left dumped 
on the dirty floor of the dock. 

I have traveled extensively abroad and 
have passed through scores of customs ex- 
aminations throughout the world but in no 


No,No I AM Too, Too INDISFOSED To 


RIOT ToDAY. I'tt SEND MY 


STAND-IN- + = 


OMS 
PEER RGN TiS 
Ae 1, 


l 


WHo CoULD RESIST A. 
BUSBY BERKELEY PICKET LINE ? 


STARS AND STRIKES 


—Haenigsen in New York Evening Journal 


—Strube. ©New York Times 


single instance have I met with any but cour- 
teous treatment. It is hard to understand 
why it is necessary for our Government to 
retain in its employ the large number of 
surly, supercilious and ill-bred public ser- 
vants we meet on our docks coming home. 
San Rafael, California. 


The Court 


By D. J. MORAN— 


The Constitution gives to Congress the 
power and authority to fix the number of 
Justices that shall constitute the Supreme 
Court, so no one in his senses can claim the 
President’s plan is unconstitutional. 

Whether this plan is adopted or not is a 
matter of public policy, not of its constitu- 
tionality. The slogan against it is that it is 
“Packing the Court’ and that such packing 
is un-American. 

Some forty-five years of study and observa- 
tion of Government in this country leads to 
only one conclusion: That the great American 
two-party political system is founded on pack- 
ing the Government every two years as to 
Congressmen, every six years as to Senators, 
and every four years as to the Executive. 

Now I ask, why all this buncombe about 
packing? Is it not our good old American 
way of conducting our public affairs? If the 
courts are a public affair, why be horrified 
at this application to them? 

Next to baseball, packing Government of- 
fices is the great American sport. 

Hammond, Indiana. 


Curiosity 

By GERALDINE HART— 
Please tell me why a bull doesn’t like red. 
Chicago. 

Juan Belmonte, famous Spanish torero, in 
“Juan Belmonte, Killer of Bulls,” says: “Bulls 
are no more sensitive to red than any other 
bright color.” A furious toro will direct his 
charge at anything bright or quick-moving. 
—Editor. 

By R. #. SISTROM— 

I have heard it said that a good part of 
the pleasure of smoking comes from the sight 
of the exhaled smoke. If this is true, would 
it not be possible to discourage smoking by 
making the smoke invisible? Is it true that 
blind men do not smoke? Los Angeles. 

It is true that the sense of taste is assisted 
by the sense of sight. But A. S. E. Acker- 
mann, in “Popular Fallacies,’ says: “That 
blind men do not enjoy smoking is a belief as 
wide-spread as it is false... . Blind men smoke 
faster than those who have not lost their 
sight.”—Editor. 


By MRS. HUGH PIFER— 
Is it necessary to stand to sing ‘‘My Coun- 
try ’Tis of Thee’? Has “The Star-Spangled 


Banner” been officially made our National 
Anthem? If so, when? Is it necessary to 
stand to sing “The Star-Spangled Banner” or 
is it not? Niagara Falls. 


It is not necessary to stand to sing “My 
Country ’Tis of Thee,” since it ranks with 
(Continued on page 39) 
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1938 
WORLD CRUISE 


on the 


S.S. RELIANCE 


Hamburg-American Line 


January 9 from New York to a Grand 
Tour of the Mediterranean; then Somali- 
land; India for 10 days; among the East 
Indies including Bali, Java; Siam, The 
Philippines, China, Japan, Hawaii, Cali- 
fornia, Panama, Cuba—36 ports in 29 
lands. Home again, May 24, 


AT ITS BEST 


MIRACULOUSLY SIMPLIFIED 


OU see the world through “enraptured eyes”, everything 
contributing to your happy mood, even the weather. For 
this cruise is timed to ideal iravel seasons—azure skies over 
India, Cherry Blossom Time in Japan; and so through 29 lands, 
for the 4% months escape from the drear Northern winter. 


Not a travel care is yours. Luxury of service is provided 
during golden days at sea and on far-reaching shore ex- 
cursions. Aship and ashore is one-management, that of world- 
experienced Hamburg-American Line. 


A ship you adore for her white neatness, the beautiful in- 
teriors and broad decks, the convenient arrangement of facili- 
ties forrestand recreation. And to topitall,aminimumrate of $1900 
including extensive shore excursions—arate to be happy about, 
with best accommodations proportionately moderate in price. 


LITERATURE, RESERVATIONS FROM YOUR TRAVEL AGENT, OR 
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Dn destroyers off Bilbao, in Yangtze 
‘ver gunboats on the China Station, sail- 
vrs tossed off an extra ration of rum.... 
. A dark-skinned potentate paraded Lon- 
yon streets, bearing a tropical symbol of 
oyal power—a feathery fly-swatter.... 
| In every village of flowering England, 
vhildren supped their milk from Corona- 
jon mugs... . 

|| Loud-speakers, the astounding number 
5,250 of them, carried the miracle of 
adio to native straw villages in British 
k/est Africa. ... 

In Hongkong, Chinese wound after His 
ajesty’s khaki-clad battalions in serpen- 
1€ processions. ... 

4le foamed in British pubs, gin-topers 
caffed an extra noggin. ... 

\ Sacred white elephants, caparisoned in 
‘old and silver, trudged over Burmese 
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|i In Canada, Kenya Colony, Singapore, 
\ermuda, the new colony of Aden— 
troughout the mighty British Empire 
jnat circles the globe, cannon boomed, 
\:histles tooted and men drank loyal toasts 
» “His Majesty, the King!” 


et this week’s great royal show in Lon- 
jion, the Coronation ceremony (see cover) , 
jiakes George VI no more a King than 
= became at the moment of his brother’s 
bdication last December; no more a King 
an was the uncrowned Edward VIII 
: his short reign; no more a King than 
}ngland’s only other uncrowned monarch, 
ttle Edward V, who was murdered in 
jae Tower. 
It simply is the final, formal rite in the 
}evation of a modern Monarch to an 
socient Throne. 
But in ancient times a sovereign was 
ot regarded as truly King until he had 
©en crowned, and William I was called 
vuke of Normandy until after the cere- 
sony which made him King by right of 
ae Norman conquest. 
|For devout Anglicans, the Coronation 
/ a sacrament; its mysticism and symbol- 
™m are hold-overs from an age of more 
ablime faith than to-day’s. In feudal 
wmes it made the ruler a persona mixta, 
alf-priest, half-layman. Victims of scrof- 
la and other diseases crowded around 
‘im on his every appearance to seek a 
ave from the touch of his consecrated 
ands. 
The strong-minded Elizabeth, traveling 
state through Gloucestershire, ques- 
pred that belief in vain when she ex- 
‘@ined to her suffering, stampeding sub- 
(ts who clamored for the healing power 
I Ser royalty: 
“My good people, I can not cure. God 
xe can do that.” 
“The sacred quality of the Coronation 


perk 


‘Foreign Comment 


AN EMPIRE'S POMP AND CIRCUMSTANCE 
prord's Mightiest Commonwealth Watches London Rites 


rings in Shakespeare’s “Richard II,” when 
the doomed Monarch protests: 


Not all the water in the rough rude sea 

Can wash the balm from an anointed 
King; 

The breath of worldly men can not de- 
pose 

The deputy elected by the Lord; 

For every man that Bolingbroke hath 
press d 

To lift shrewd steel against our golden 
crown, 


God for his Richard hath in heavenly 
pay 

A glorious angel: then, if angels fight, 

Weak men must fall; for Heaven still 
guards the right. 


So thoroughly has the British ceremony 
been ritualized that it could be visualized 
in advance of the actual Coronation ser- 
vices. Parts of the ceremony date back to 
the anointing of the Kings of Israel; others 
derive from pre-Christian Teutons who 
hoisted their chief on a shield and bore 
him, standing, around the assembled tribe 
three times. 

Some go back to the absolute powers of 
William the Conqueror, tho the quite or- 
dinary young man who nowadays wears 
the crimson Robe of State and Cap of 
Maintenance into the glittering glory of 
Westminster as the climax of a dazzling 
procession has virtually no power at all. 


Pecple’s Part—Removing the cap,he stands 
by his chair on the platform and faces 
east while the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
surrounded by high officials, proclaims: 

“I here present unto you King George, 
your undoubted King: Wherefore all you 
who are come this day to do your homage 
and service, are you willing to do the 
same?” 

A stentorian cry breaks from the 
people: 

“God save King George.” 

The same question brings the same re- 
sponse from the other three points of the 
compass: 

“God save King George.” 

The act of recognition—symbol of the 
people’s election of the King—thus ac- 
complished, the Archbishop administers 
a new oath in conformity with the Statute 
of Westminster, which set up Dominion 
Government. 

“Will you solemnly promise and swear,” 
the Primate asks the Monarch, “to govern 
the peoples of Great Britain, Ireland, 
Canada, Australia, New Zealand and the 
Union of South Africa, of your possessions 
and the other territories to any of them 
belonging or pertaining, and of your Em- 
pire of India, according to their respective 
laws and customs?” 

The King does; he also pledges himself 
to govern with justice and mercy, to main- 
tain the Established Church and preserve 
the privileges of its clergy. 

“The thing which I have here before 
promised,” he swears, “I will perform and 
keep. So help me God!” 

Then the Monarch approaches the plain 
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Coronation Pictures 


Timed to reach the vast public eagerly snatching up souvenir cups, spoons, hand. 
kerchiefs and what-nots bearing pictures of the newly-crowned heads of the British 
Empire is a collection of nineteen portraits—artst unknown—some of which appear 


on these pages. Aes 
Since these pencil studies were done by one of the Court’s intimates, no glory goes 


to the artist. Indeed, his name is unknown to his American publishers. The only mark 
of verification is an introduction written by the Marchioness of Aberdeen and Temair. 


To an audience familiar with George VI and Queen Elizabeth, sketches of the less- 
prominent members of the family are revealing. The retiring, aged Duke of Connaught 
resembles closely his brother, the late George V. To conclude the collection is former 
King Edward, now Duke of Windsor, looking somewhat sad. 


Originals of the series immediately were snapped up by Britons. 
The House of Windsor. With an introduction by the Marchioness of Aberdeen 


and Temair. 


Coronation Chair (scarred by the initials 
of countless egoists) which bears under 
its seat the Stone of Destiny, historic Cor- 
onation relic of the Scottish Kings and the 
legendary pillow on which the Patriarch 
Jacob slept. ; 

Removing his robe and ermine cape, h 
is anointed behind a cloth-of-gold pall 
held by four Knights of the Garter, the 


H.M. Queen Mary 


H.R.H. the Duke of Gloucester 


(New York: E. P. Dutton; $2.) 


Duke of Abercorn, Marquess of London- 
derry, Earl of Lytton and Earl Stanhope. 

The Dean of Westminster pours the 
holy oil—it is a blend of balsam and olive- 
oil; the young Victoria complained of its 
foul smell. Dipping his fingers in a gold 
spoon three times, His Grace blesses the 
King on his hands, bared breast and head. 

Clothed in a tunic of gold tissue, the 
King next receives the spurs, emblem of 
knighthood; the Sword of State; the blunt- 
edged Sword of Mercy; the Orb, and St. 
Edward’s Ring. 

Presenting the Scepter with the dove, 
the Archbishop prays: 

“Receive the rod of equity and mercy; 
and God, from Whom all holy desires, all 
good counsels and all just works do pro- 
ceed, direct and assist you in the admin- 
istration and exercise of all those powers 
which He hath given you. Be so merciful 
that you be not too remiss; so execute 
justice that you forget not mercy. Punish 
the wicked, protect and cherish the just 
and lead your people in the way wherein 
they should go.” 

Then comes the most dramatic and 
beautiful moment of the ceremony. The 
Archbishop blesses the Crown and rever- 
ently places it on the Monarch’s brown 
head. At that instant, to the fanfare of 
trumpets and the dulled booming of dis- 
tant guns, the lights flash on and the 
Abbey shimmers with gold and jewels as 
the peers put on their coronets. 

Meanwhile, the whole assembly cries: 

“God save the King!” 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Gloucester 


H.M. King George VI 


The Archbishop takes the oath of ho — 
age for the lords spiritual, and the Kin! 
next brother, the Duke of Gloucester, |» 
the Princes of the blood, saying: ' 

“I, Henry Duke of Gloucester, do |) 
come your liege-man of life and limb, a 
of earthly worship; and faith and tru 
I will bear unto you, to live and ¢) 


against all manner of folk. So help 3 
God!” 


Strain—To shorten the ordeal for K) 
George, about whose health rumors mu} 
ply daily, only the first peer of each raji 
—dukes, marquesses, earls, viscounts aj) 
barons—takes the oath, while his fello\ 
kneel without their coronets and repeat}; 
after him. Then the spokesman for ez 
group touches the Crown—the supportii: 
bishops, meanwhile, easing the pressure})- 
necessary—and kisses the Monares 
cheek. ' 

Queen Elizabeth’s Coronation, by (jc 
husband’s pleasure, since it is not hers >: 
right or by the will of the people, follo: 
The Archbishop, praying God to “defelb 
her evermore from all dangers, ghos#i: 
and bodily,” places on her head the pla - 


IL 


_ H.R.H. Princess Elizabeth 
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H.M. Queen Elizabeth 


jaum crown with the dazzling Kohinoor 
jliamond while peeresses put on their coro- 
hacts, and, in the Royal Box, looking on 
wroudly beside her grandmother, little 
}?rincess Elizabeth places a silver-gilt fillet 
iin her wavy hair. 

Queen Elizabeth, still accompanied by 
yacies-In-waiting and bishops, bows low to 
fier lord and takes a throne a little below 
is. After communion and the Te Deum 
intoned by the youngsters of Westminster 
hichool, the royal pair adjourn to St. Ed- 
fvard’s Chapel, change their crowns and 
li purple velvet and ermine robes for 

eir triumphal drive, in a fairy-like 
woach, past cheering subjects. 


od Outside, in $250 stands, men and 
omen may have lunched and sipped 
hampagne during the ceremony; in the 


elvet lunch-bags concealed in their robes 
md the King may have stopped for a 
waack at the bar set up for him in 
m anteroom. 

But for all the ballyhoo, democratic 
sritain’s Coronation ceremony remains the 
wentieth century’s outstanding survival 


Viscount Lascelles 


libbey, peeresses may have nibbled from’ 


of a medieval pageant of patriotism en- 
nobled by religion. 

In all the towns of Britain, celebrations 
mark the holiday. Speeches, church ser- 
vices and parades stretch the length of 
the island. Some one has estimated that 
more than 500,000 boxes of chocolates, 
with likenesses of King and Queen on the 
cover, go to children as souvenirs. 

Punch, in an issue almost entirely de- 
voted to the humor of provincial obser- 
vances, depicted a lord mayor’s wife whis- 
pering to her bedecked spouse: 

“And don’t forget, dear, to mention the 
Empire.” 

For the great London show, the cost 
stood at $2,270,000—against Queen Vic- 
toria’s “Penny Coronation” ninety-nine 
years ago, when the good little Queen kept 
expenses down to $350,000. Part of this 
year’s investment may be charged against 
the Government’s determination to ‘make 
it the greatest show in history, as if to 
smother in its gorgeousness the memory 
of that other King for whom the prepara- 
tions were begun a year ago. 

At any rate, the captious could not 
complain that it was bad business. For 
from the expected 227,500 visitors—in- 
cluding 22.500 Americans—Britain hoped 
to collect $135,000,000. 


TWOSOME: Duke of Windsor 
and Mrs. Simpson Dodge Photog- 
raphers at Chateau 


“Tes great to be a free man.” 

Within an hour after Mrs. Wallis Simp- 
son’s divorce decree became final, the 
Duke of Windsor, fired by her “Hurry 
up!” was dashing gaily from his lakeside 
retreat for Salzburg, Austria, and the Paris 
Express. With boyish exuberance he 
helped porters load his seventeen bags and 
boxes, including a bunch of edelweiss he 
picked on mountain crags. 

“We have never seen him so happy,” 
trainmen said. : 

Leaving the train at Verneuil l’Etang, 
near Paris, the Duke motored to the Cha- 
teau of Cande, preceded by motor-cycle 
policemen and trailed by car-loads of de- 
tectives and reporters. Only his host, 


H.R.H. the Duchess of Kent 
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Charles E. Bedaux, and Herman UL. 
Rogers awaited him on the castle steps, 
disappointing some 100 photographers and 
newspaper men armed with field-glasses 
who had hoped to catch the lovers’ classic 
reunion. 


Snoopers—Virtually beleaguered by cam- 
eramen who haunted the bushes and by 
correspondents who took up precarious 
observation-posts on a_ railroad-trestic 
overlooking the estate, the couple tried to 
carry on their days’ activities obscurely. 
One photographer, appearing outside the 
south terrace where they were lunching, 
caused the table to be moved, between 
courses, to a more protected terrace. An- 
other caught them in an embrace, but de- 
tectives destroyed his films. 

Once the pair stood on the Chateau’s 
steps, posing for their besiegers. 

“Now let’s have a happy picture,” 
photographer suggested. 

“We are always happy,” Mrs. Simpson 
beamed, while the radiant Duke echoed, 


one 


“Of course. Isn’t that evident?” 
Again, when they ventured beyond the 


“HLR.H. the Princess Royal 
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grounds for luncheon, she dashed from 
the restaurant to her car with a gay 
“Hello, boys” for the press sleuths. 


Guesses—Determined not to steal his 
brother’s show, the London Coronation, the 
Duke refused to make public his wedding 
plans, tho Mr. Rogers hinted the cere- 
mony would take place soon after the 
Coronation. The Duke, it is reported, has 
composed a wedding-march on the bag- 
pipes—an instrument which his fiancée, a 
devotee of classical music who used to 
drag the bored ex-ruler to the opera, 
despises. 

Mainbocher, Chicago-born designer who 
creates Mrs. Simpson’s smartest clothes, 
revealed details of the wedding-gown—a 
long afternoon dress of blue silk with 
matching jacket. 

Among the ten trousseau outfits the 
former Baltimore woman tried on at the 
Chateau were knits, plain linens and shan- 
tungs, tweeds and a magnificent  sable- 
trimmed white evening wrap. 

During the honeymoon the couple will 
occupy a $1,000 a month “cottage’—with 
a bath to each bedroom—at Castle Was- 
serleonburg in the mountains of southern 
Austria near the Yugoslav border. 

The British royal family, it is reported, 
has arranged to give the Duke’s bride a 
marriage-settlement of $500,000 and 
agreed to her inheriting $75,000 annually 
from Queen Victoria’s estate in case her 
husband dies first. 


Gifts—Good wishes and wedding-presents 
poured into the Chateau. 

French secret-service men opened all 
packages, presumably to prevent the de- 
livery of bombs from Englishmen who 
cherished less sympathetic sentiments for 
their former Monarch and his bride. 
Among the gifts was a cigarette-case 
rather anonymously engraved “From the 
Heart of America.” 


NO ARYANS: Basques De- 
spise Natives Who "Go Foreign," 


Fight to Death for Liberty 


\ 

Phe sole military aim of Basques since 
human time began has been to bar the 
world’s wars, tribal, racial, religious, im- 
perialistic or civil, from the tiny green 
mountain-land which was their own before 
history began. 

To Goth and Visigoth, Roman Cesar 
and Moorish Sultan, Bonaparte, Haps- 
burg, now, to Gen. Francisco Franco and 
‘his Italian and German allies, they have 
cried: “Leave us alone. Leave us alone 
or we fight until we die.” 

While victory hung on courage, on 
strength of arm, keenness of eye and 
readiness to die if dying evened the score 
with slain invaders, they won. 

But against a war of machines raining 
mass death from the sky and spurting it 
from lumbering steel hulks below they 
find mere dying futile. 

Their holy city, Guernica, a smoking 
rubbish-heap, their capital, Bilbao, or- 
dered razed, they roused a world almost 
numbed by ten months of butchery last 
week by a struggle to send their women 
and children to shelter while their men 
fought to the death. 

Who are these Basques? 

If the question were put to one of 


them he probably would answer with 
pride but without vanity: 


“We are the Basques. Who are the 
rest of you?” 
Ancient — Devout, independent, simple, 


physically splendid and, in the words of 
Spain’s José Ortega y Gasset, “with souls 
beautiful and strong,” the Basque people, 
never numbering more than 1,000,000, 
have lived astride the western Pyrenees 
since long before any of the surrounding 
races appeared in Europe. 

To wring simple, but wholesome, liveli- 
hoods from their high four- and five-acre 
farms, to enjoy their lightning swift 
dances, the game of pelota or jai alai 
which they play from childhood to old 
age, to follow the Catholic faith in their 
own manner, and to be let alone, is all 
they ever have asked. 

For that they have fought successfully 
through the ages until now, when mecha- 
nized warfare has wrung from Basque 
President Juan-Antonio Aguirre a radio 
appeal to the Powers for the rescue of 
the women and children: 

“For the men of the Basque country 
we ask nothing. We can face the greatest 
sacrifices with calm. 

“T ask the world if it will permit the 
extinction of a people whose first thoughts 
have always been for the defense of liberty 
and democracy.” 


Independent—No idle boast was President 
Aguirre’s that his race always had fought 
for freedom—and successfully. As far 
back as the conquests of the Visigoths, 
the Basques, or, as they call themselves, 
the Eskualdunaks, have defeated every at- 
tempt to dislodge them or to assimilate 
them into conquered races. To the end 
of the Spanish Monarchy and thus far 
through the Republic, they have retained 
their autonomy. 

Never in the Monarchy’s strongest days 
did they acknowledge the King as more 
than a local “lord.” To obtain even that 
limited recognition every heir to the 
Spanish Throne had to go, at fourteen, 
to the Holy Oak, the Guernikaka Arbolan, 
outside Guernica, now demolished, where, 
surrounded by Basques, he swore a sacred 
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Basques who once danced gaily in the streets now march to militant beat of drums | 
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oath to perpetuate the special rights (th) 
fueros) of the Basques: 
1. Every pure-blooded Basque to be count 
ed as “noble.” f 
2. No Central Government officials excep! 
postmen: to come among them. | 
3. No Central Government ever to collec'| 
taxes from them. (They accepted a quota fo). 
their Provinces, however, and assessed an. 
collected their own taxes.) ; | 
4. No Basque ever to be conscripted fo 
the Army. 
On the French side of the mountain) 
where, after the French Revolution ani 
because of their smaller numbers, th 
Basques were “assimilated” under Frenclj- 
laws, the assimilation was largely fictiona. 
The French knew better than to apph 


their laws too literally. 


= 


et 


“Clarity” —“Clear-Speaking People” is th 
translation of Eskualdunak, the Basques 
name for themselves; but their own legen« 
as to the impenetrability of their lan 
guage belies the description. 

“The devil came to Eskualaria (th) 
Basque country) to tempt us,” the Jegen: 
runs, “but when he found he could maste) 
only three words of our language he aban 
doned us to heaven.” 

Of printed history, the 815,000 livin) 
members of the race have almost none» 
eighteen words on one old manuscript): 
brief and vague mention in others. O 
printed literature, for an expressive race! 
they have surprizingly little. They al- 
ways were there, why worry about details) .) 

Outsiders have worried, have discoverei 
that they are related neither to any othe © 
living race, nor, so far as any one ca) 
determine, to any race that is dead. Out! 
siders have advanced fantastic theories|o 
not proved, as to their origin, among ther)’ 
that they are survivors of the hypothetice|: 
lost continent of Atlantis. 

Their own assumptions, which they dis] 
dain to defend, would have them de 
scended from the original cave-dweller)> 
of their own mountains. In their uniqu{: 
and incredible language are found indical) 
tions that this may be true. 

’ The only words for modern steel blade}! 
are their words for flint. Only words fo\> 
wealth are their words for herds. 

To write their tongue, when they tak} 
the trouble, they have no alphabet of the} 
own. But with the Roman alphabet <> 


ao SS re 


Ty 


tek Sey 
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twenty-six letters, twenty-one consonants 
and seven vowels, including the double- 
purpose of W and Y, they accomplish the 
miracle of making thirty-eight consonants 
and thirteen vowels, not to mention diph- 
thongs. Each verb contains within itself 
all its modifying pronouns and adverbs. 
Each noun includes its accompanying 
prepositions and adjectives. 

No Basque word may begin with “R.” 

Without troubling to contend for ac- 
knowledgment of the honor, all Basques 
know who discovered America. They know 
that long before Christopher Columbus 
sailed westward their own small fishing- 
vessels left every spring on six-month voy- 
ages and returned Jaden with codfish, 
“which never came to European waters to 
be caught.” 

They “know” that it was Basque sailors 
who told an obscure mariner named Co- 
lumbus he could find land by sailing west 
and that when he did sail his navigators 
were two sturdy Basque pilots—brothers, 
whose names the perfidious Spaniards per- 
verted in the records by very un-Basque 
nomenclature into “the brothers Pinto.” 

A Basque in all records was the pilot 
who led Magellan on his voyage around 
the world. Since Magellan died in the 
Philippines, it was the Basque pilot, not 
Magellan, who first circumnavigated the 
globe. 


Non-Aryan—Of all European races they are 
the only one to boast of not being Aryan. 
Aryans are the “foreigners.” To “go Ar- 
yan, to leave the Basque country and 
Basque ways for those of the Aryans, is 
called degeneracy. 

Superbly athletic, Basque youths, if 
they deigned to try, could go far toward 
making a clean sweep of the Olympic 
Games; almost certainly, if their pelota 
players bothered to learn tennis, could 
take the Davis Cup into the Pyrenees. 

But championship tennis involves “go- 
ing Aryan.” One youth did so, was known 
and admired the Aryan world over as the 
“Bounding Basque.” * 


Non-Literary — Written literature is re- 
garded as something with which foreign- 
ers strain to beautify their imperfect lives. 
Basques have no need to write their 
literature. 

Whenever they need it they remake it 
with spoken words. 

A favorite sport of rainy days is the 
poetic duel, in which versifiers improvise 
and sing quatrains at each other, melodic, 
satiric debates in rime, debates which 
may last all day and all night and which 
end only when one of the contestants 
yields the victory. 

Write and print these quatrains? Non- 
sense. One always can extemporize again. 

A writer has said of this people: “The 
Basque believes that by the mere fact of 
his having been born and being a human 
being he is worth all that it is possible 
to be worth in the world.” 

Healthy, freer from disease than any 
other Europeans, those who remain home 
marvel “that any one once having seen 
the Basque country can be content to live 
anywhere else.” 

Content to do so or not, many—esti- 
mated at 400,000—have gone away, driven 
by the pressure of population on the tiny 


| farms. 


+ Names—Simon Bolivar, Liberator of South 
America, was one. In Latin America 


_~ Basque names abound, unmistakable in 


their resonance. - Basques are the Esco- 


bars, the Urrutias, the Estagarribias, Ibar- 
bourous, Ibarbarans, Etcheverrias, Irro- 
goyens, Ibarras, Uriburus, Etchegarays, 
Urrubias, Esguerrias and Aguirres, law- 
yers, writers, generals, Presidents, occa- 
sionally dictators, below the Isthmus of 
Panama. 

At home these are not admired when 
they return covered with wealth and 
honors. 

“If there is anything I hate more than 
an automobile it is a Basque who has 
‘gone Aryan,” is a point of view. The 
returned exile is looked upon as ridiculous 
because he is changed. 

For politics, statecraft, the notion of 
nations and governments, except village 
councils, the Eskualdunaks have only 
amused contempt in peace, have fought 
like lions to keep them at bay in war. 

That there should be drawn through the 
Basque country a line separating a nation 
called France from another called Spain 
they regard as preposterous. They have 
been signally successful in ignoring it. 


Credo—To outwit the border guards, al- 
ways men from the interior, and to cross 
the mountains by secret paths at night 
to trade with brother Basques is almost a 
religion, and is, at the same time, profit- 
able to thousands, since such trade es- 
capes the “silly” customs duties. 

Smuggling, the French and Spanish 
Governments call it. Armed guards do 
what they can to limit it, but silks, to- 
bacco and even horses pass from one coun- 
try to the other every night of the year. 

Catching the smugglers often is more 
costly than letting them go. Under the 
law, smuggled goods must be held thirty 
days and sold at auction. A haul of 
thirty horses nearly ruins a customs sta- 
tion. It has to feed the mounts for thirty 
days and the Basques attending the sale, 
all in the conspiracy, refuse to bid against 
one another. All thirty horses usually are 
bid in by the original smuggler for $3. 

Besieged Bilbao, Capital of the Proy- 
ince of Guipuzcoa, was founded in 1300, 
eight miles from the sea at the end of 
the gorge of the Nervion; it was named 
by the Spanish Belvao (the fine ford). 
To the Eskualdunaks it has always been 
Ibaizabel (Under the Hill). Long before 
Toledo blades were famed, Bilbao swords 
were celebrated and in Shakespeare’s time 
the very word for an imported sword was 
“bilbo.” 

Tron-mines behind the city and ocean 
trade have made it a city of 175,000, raised 
now to 400,000 by the influx of refugees 
driven from the hills. 

Cut off from the mountain farms, par- 
tially blockaded by sea and threatened 
with systematic destruction by both ex- 
plosive and incendiary bombs, to say noth- 
ing of mechanized artillery from Germany 
and Italy, the Basques under President 
Aguirre have been defending themselves 
with machine-guns and rifles. 


HAND-SHAKE: Baron and 
Blacksmith's Son Warily Discuss 
German-Itaiian Accord 


Two decades ago the well-groomed, nobly- 
born Baron Konstantin von Neurath 
would have disdained shaking hands, 
much less exchanging confidences, with 
the Socialist son of an Italian blacksmith, 
whose only title to fame then was that 
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of being the militant editor of a radical 
newspaper. 

Last week it was Il Duce, son of the 
aforesaid blacksmith, who forgot his ha- 
bitual posturmg and condescended to 
thresh out Europe’s most ticklish prob- 
lems with Nazi Germany’s one-time Am- 
bassador to Rome, now Adolf Hitler’s 
Foreign Minister. 

Il Duce looked chipper and relaxed as 
he renewed his friendship with the Baron 
in his huge office at the Palazzo Venezia. 


Their only companion in the sound- 
prooted,* dimly lighted office was 
Premier Mussolini's son-in-law, No. 1 


confidant and Foreign Minister—Count 
Galeazzo Ciano. 

For the past few months, Count Ciano 
—elegant, witty, nobly-born—had been 
hobnobbing with statesmen in various for- 
eign Capitals, anxious to cinch his father- 
in-law’s Rome-Berlin axis by friendly ties 
with wary Danubian States. In Berlin, 
especially, he was warmly welcomed into 
the bosom of his fellow authoritarians. 


Guesses—Curious newspaper men found it 
hard to glean. first-hand information on 
the conversations and had to content 
themselves with speculating on the brief 
commumqué which stated that the con- 
ferees “confirmed again the close parallel 
on interests and identity of purpose be- 
tween their two countries” and “reaffirmed 
the two Governments’ determination to 
continue to follow a common _ policy 
in all major questions on the basis and 
in the spirit” of previous agreements. 

Later Baron von Neurath told newspa- 
per men that all European problems were 
discussed, tho political circles knew that, 
besides Spain, the Danubian chess-board 
received the closest attention. 

Once more reaffirmed, the new-born 
rapprochement between Mussolini and 
Hitler really sprang up when an irked 
Il Duce denounced the sanctions invoked 
against him in the Ethiopian conflict and 
turned away from the League of Nations. 
Likewise disgusted with Geneva, Hitler 
found much in common with his fellow 
dictator. When Spain’s civil war flared 
up last year, they made that peninsula 
the battle-ground for the struggle of dic- 
tatorship against the “red menace.” 
Quickly they reenforced the Fascist Span- 
ish Rebeis with war material and “vol- 
unteers.” 

Shrewdly, however, Der Fuehrer let 


* The story goes that von Neurath always 
travels with a detective who examines diplo- 
matic premises, especially the room where ne- 
gotiations take place, for secret microphones, 
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Mussolini carry the heavier end of the 
Spanish burden, for to Fascist Italy a re- 
publican Spain would mean another strong- 
hold and a possible ally for the British- 
French-Soviet bloc—a check on Rome’s 
Mediterranean ambitions right under the 
shadow of Gibraltar. What was, at first, 
a successful Rebel campaign later became 
another Caporetto at the Guadalajara 
front, tho German military prestige re- 
mained intact. Only Britain’s decision to 
rearm on a gigantic scale subdued Italy’s 
insistence on blocking international efforts 
at non-intervention. 

Thenceforth both IJ Duce and Der 
Fuehrer became more cautious. Finding 
it hard to devise a face-saving formula, 
they kept up a nonchalant effort in aid 
of the Spanish Rebels. At the same time 
they turned their eyes to Central Europe, 
especially the Danubian States. 

Three years ago Mussolini had signed the 
so-called Roman Protocols with his Da- 
nubian protégés—Austria and Hungary— 
to cement Italy’s politico-economic bonds 

- with them. The move in reality helped 
Italy exercise a kind of condominium over 
the two States. Meanwhile, Austria’s Na- 
zis were feathering their nest with Berlin’s 
clandestine aid. But the Vienna dictator- 
ship managed to repress the Anschluss 
(union with Germany) movement with 
the assistance of Rome, which likewise 
frowned, temporarily at least, at Haps- 
burg restoration. 


Expansion—All this time Hitler’s Drang 
nach Oesten (drive eastward) policy was 
making itself more tangible along pre-War 
lines. Germany had to find markets for 
her manufactures and buy, with the pro- 
ceeds, the raw products of the Balkans. 
But Austria stood in the way, while adja- 
cent Czechoslovakia continued on most 
friendly terms with the dictator’s tradi- 
tional enemies—France and Russia. Nazis 
got busy and fomented Czechoslovakia’s 
3;231,718 Sudeten Deutsch (German mi- 
nority) to demand more equitable repre- 
sentation and form similar organizations 
in the midst of the country’s jealously 
guarded democracy. 

France had foreseen this eventuality 
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Von Neurath pleased after talk 
with Mussolini on ticklish issues 


and provided against it by sponsoring, in 
1921, the Little Entente (Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania), whose mem- 
bers feared a revision of their boundaries 
in case of a Hapsburg return. Mean- 
while, Yugoslavia, Rumania, Greece and 
Turkey found it necessary for their com- 
mon good to join in a Balkan Entente, 
also dead set against “revision.” Bulgaria 
stayed out of all entanglements, leaning 
heavily on Italian friendship, like Albania. 

But Mussolini’s defiance of the League 
raised his stock among the Balkan peo- 
ples, who admire a show of strength. The 
Little Entente began to waver and grow 
cool toward France. Rumania threw off 
her veteran Francophile Foreign Minister 
—Nicholas Titulescu—and there ensued 
a bitter struggle between her Fascist Iron 
Guard and the democratic forces, who 
urged caution. 


Friends — Yugoslavia, which sells more 
goods to Italy than any other nation, 
bowed to the exhortations of its German 
friends and recently signed a treaty of 
friendship with Count Ciano. 

Most loyal to Mussolini and the fast- 
towering Rome-Berlin axis was Hungary, 
tho Austria began to grow restive and 
feel insulted at Italy’s veiled assertions 
of suzerainty. But Chancellor Kurt 
Schuschnigg, knowing that at heart Ital- 
ians hated to see German arms pointed at 
the Brenner Pass, a fortnight ago sought 
Il Duce in Venice and vainly tried to get 
his promise to defend Austria against 
Anschluss efforts. 

Il Duce was cool and impatient. In- 
stead of the accustomed cordiality, his 
“unofficial” spokesman, Virginio Gayda, 
wrote in the Giornale d'Italia that the 
Austrian Chancellor had better come to 
terms with the Reich and appoint a Nazi 
Minister in his Cabinet. The Austrian 
press became so indignant that Schusch- 
nigg was forced to deny Italian domina- 
tion and let it be known that the return 
of the Hapsburg monarchy was an issue 
for the Austrian people alone to deter- 
mine. 


Hisses—The innuendo was keenly felt in 
Berlin, which considers Hapsburg restora- 
tion. a blow to Anschluss hopes. Fresh in 
Nazi memory, moreover, was the mixed 
welcome given von Neurath in Vienna. 

Berlin, like Rome, knew that the wily, 
laconic Chancellor was using the dou- 
ble-barreled threat of restoration and 
Anschluss against his nominal allies, while 
his ambassadors in Prague and Poland 
were secretly negotiating possible agree- 
ments. 


Topics of the day 


SKY HORROR: As It Crashed, 
Zeppelin Dealt Side-Wipe to Air- 
Ship Enthusiasts’ Hopes 


A puff of flame, deep, rumbling explo- 
sions, in a few fatal seconds the Hinden- 
burg, world’s greatest air-ship, had been 
transformed from the ultimate in aerial 
luxury to a blazing death-trap, floating 
slowly down on the Lakehurst, New Jer- 
sey, field. 

Commercial aviation, groggy from a 
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winter of serious accidents, gasped as the 
news flashed on wires and air-waves last 
week. Air-ship men, even in Germany, at 
once admitted there could be no more 
passenger-flying in hydrogen-filled ships. 
The United States, with the world’s only 
supply of non-inflammable helium gas, at 
a stroke of fate became arbiter of the 
future of lighter-than-air commercial 
flying. 

Despite the disaster, first in which a 
commercial air-ship passenger has _ lost 
his life, the German Government and the 
Zeppelin company plan to continue con- 
struction of commercial dirigibles, but 
helium they must have. 


Inquiries—Investigation was placed pri- 
marily in the hands of the Department 
of Commerce, with the Army, Navy, 
United States Senate and State of New 
Jersey cooperating. 

Racing across the Atlantic came a com- 
mittee of German experts, headed by Dr. 
Hugo Eckener, No. 1 Zeppelinist of the 
world, builder and first commander of the 
Hindenburg, to aid the inquiries. 


The Hindenburg fire was the climax to 


a series of air accidents in this country 
which has shocked the nation, staggered 
commercial air operators. 

No one believes air transport will stop, 
or even be checked. It is here to stay. 
But there is a general expectation of 
tighter safety rules, more gadgets, im- 
provements all along the line. 

Perhaps the worst stricken group in 
the country last week, apart from 
families of victims, was the little 
band of lighter-than-air enthusiasts who 
have fought consistently for American 
dirigibles. 

Their first blow came when the British- 
built, American-bought ZR-2 went to 
pieces in England on a test flight in 1921. 
Forty-two died, many American naval 
men. A year later, the Italian-built, 
Army-bought Roma crashed off Hampton 
Roads, killing thirty-four. 
Heroism—Enthusiasts weathered the storm. 
Germany flew here the Zeppelin LZ-126, 
delivered it as War-spoil. Mrs. Calvin 
Coolidge christened her Los Angeles. 
To-day, after 200,000 miles, 4,000 hours 
of flight, she is hangared at Lakehurst, 
decommissioned as too old. She is the 
only big, rigid dirigible America ever 
owned which has not crashed. 

First American-built ship, the Navy’s 
Shenandoah, crashed in a gale over Cald- 
well, Ohio, on September 4, 1925. Four- 
teen died. 

The Navy tried again, German experts 
came over, Goodyear-Zeppelin of Akron, 
Ohio, built U. S. S. Akron, twice as large 
as previous ships. She took the air, 
“pride of the Navy,” crashed in an elec- 
trical storm near Barnegat Light-Ship off 
the New Jersey Coast on April 4, 1933. 
Three of her crew of seventy-six survived. 

The Navy and Goodyear-Zeppelin re- 
torted to fate with the Macon, improved 
model of the Akron. On February 12, 
1934, she buckled at the stern, crashed 
into the sea off Point Sur, California, 
when maneuvering with the fleet. The 
cost was lighter—but two of her eighty- 
three men died. 

Official thumbs went down. “No more 
dirigibles” was the watchword. Britain 
had quit after the loss of the R-101 near 
Beauvais, France, on October 4, 1930, 
when forty-six, including the Air Minister 
and many high officers, perished. — 

France had given up after the mystery 
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disappearance of the Dixvmude, presum- 
ably destroyed by lightning over the 
Mediterranean, on December 21, 1923. 

Hf blood was the price of dirigibles, we 
in the United States felt we had paid in 
full. 


No Quitters—But the enthusiasts did not 
quit. Globe-girdling, ocean-crossing feats 
of the famous Graf Zeppelin from 1928 
on; those of the record-breaking-and- 
making Hindenburg were their stock in 
trade. We could do what the Germans 
could, they cried. 

Nor are they quitting now. Wires En- 
thusiast John M. O’Connell, Rhode Island 
Representative and leader of the L.T.A. 
bloc: 

“Loss of the Hindenburg should not 
delay construction of dirigibles in the 
United States, which nature has endowed 
with a great supply (24,000,000 cubic feet 
yearly) of non-explosive, non-inflammable 
helium.” 

Until the Lakehurst tragedy, the Ger- 
mans, who invented and perfected dirigi- 
bles, persevering ever since Count Ferdi- 
nand von Zeppelin, retired general, took 
out patent No. 98,580 on August 31, 1895, 
had been the only people who were lucky 
with the great gas-bags. 

First believing the reports last week a 
monstrous hoax, the German Government, 
through its official news-agency, finally 
admitted: 

“ ,. The German people . . . has not 
been spared the disaster which befell other 
nations.” 

Coming from the Paul Kimball Hospital 
in Lakewood, New Jersey, where he had 
talked with burned and blackened men, 
writhing beneath their bandages, members 
of the air-liner’s crew. German Ambassa- 
dor Hans Luther told reporters: 

“Every man capable of talking has ex- 
pressed undying faith in lighter-than-air 
craft.” 

Frightfully burned, Capt. Ernst Leh- 
mann (died May 8), skipper emeritus of 
the Hindenburg, staggered from the in- 
ferno mumbling: 

“T can’t understand it! I can’t under- 
stand it!” 


Causes—T wo immediate theories were ad- 
vanced. First: Electrically charged rain- 
drops, plus static in the ship, caused a 
spark when a wet landing-line grounded. 
Second: That back-fire or exhaust from 
a rear motor fired valved-off hydrogen. 


Diesel motor exhaust is sometimes rich in 


incandescent carbon. 

A further theory, set forth by Prof. 
Otto Stern, eminent atomic physicist of 
Carnegie Tech, closely associated with the 
Zeppelin works before his exile from the 
Third Reich, blames the proton of the 
hydrogen atom. Professor Stern called the 
accident inevitable sooner or later, won- 
dered that it had not occurred sooner. 

Hydrogen protons carry positive elec- 
trical charges, while the outer shell of the 
atom, the electron, carries a negative 
charge. They offset each other. When 
there is hydrogen leakage under pressure, 
many protons lose their electron-shells, 
charge around like maddened creatures 
seeking new ones, cause spontaneous com- 
bustion. 

To-day the United States has one major 
_producing helium-field near Amarillo, 
~Texas, owned by the Department of the 
interior. None can be sold commercially 
sor exported without approval of the Presi- 


‘dent and the War, Navy and Interior 


ecretaries. There is another untapped 
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International News Associated Press 
The Hindenburg soars over New York on its arrival from Ger- . .. and hovers over 
many in the first of a scheduled season of oversea flights field at Lakehurst 


Pictures, Inc. 


. . . bursts into flames as press cameras are trained upon 
it . . . about to be lowered and anchored at hangar 


Associated Press Acme 
. .. dives to the Field 5 .. . burns to a skeleton as latest in long 
with load of passengers series of tragedies to lighter-than-air craft 
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field in Utah, there are a few elsewhere. 
One small private company has a neg- 
ligible production. 
Helium—The future of lighter-than-air- 
craft depends upon helium. 
And we have all the helium. 
Discounting minor accidents, there have 
been ten major air crashes involving con- 
siderable loss of life on regularly scheduled 
flights in the United States since January 


1, 1936. Ninety-three air-minded indi- 
viduals perished, including fliers and 
hostesses. 


The record of the Bureau of Air Com- 
merce (recently completely reorganized 
at the top) shows the decreasing safety 
factor in American commercial flying. 
Bad luck and faulty piloting were major 
causes. 

From July 1 to December 31, 1936, 
commercial lines flew 1,826,254 miles for 
each passenger death. But in the same 
period in 1935 the record was 2,794,383 
miles for one death. In 1936, domestic 
air-lines carried 1,020,931 passengers a 
total of 63,777,226 miles. 

In the sixteen months from January 1, 
1936, to May 1, 1937, air-lines killed an 
average of 5.8 persons a month. 

As for other forms of travel in the 180 
months between January 1, 1920, and 
December 31, 1934, an average of twenty- 
eight persons a month perished in major 
sea disasters to commercial ships! And 
when railroads in this country were as old 
commercially as aviation to-day, persons 
used to make their wills and settle their 
affairs before undertaking any consider- 
able journey by rail—accident statistics 
fully justified them. 


FRANTIC STARS: To Strike 
or Not to Strike, That Became a 
Moving Question 


Hollywood surprized itself last week with 
something altogether new. 

Clatter-clatter from Vine Street down 
“the Boulevard” to Highland Avenue 
and then off in all directions went a 
sacred tradition. 

You're not supposed to talk about 
anything but “pictures” in Southern 
California’s supercolossal kingdom of 
make-believe. But, all of a sudden, there 
were rumbles of labor troubles, strikes 
and _ picketing. 

Come now—this is Hollywood—such 
things don’t happen here, ruminated 
heliophiles. Yes—of course, we’ve heard 
about unions, nodded cigar-puffing movie- 
magnates—but this is Hollywood—we 
don’t go in for that sort of thing out 
here. We have contracts with the Inter- 
national Alliance of Theatrical and Stage 
Employees. 

We signed that agreement a few years 
ago—it’s a sort of a weapon we have. 
Strikes are outlawed. 

In Hollywood, only the exiled intel- 
ligentsia talk about labor troubles, the 
plight of the human race and the like. 
This you have to do over champagne 
and caviar in the sanctity of your own 
twenty-eight-room mansion, complete with 
swimming-pool, tennis-courts and garages 
for three cars. But, to come right out 
and put alcoholically stimulated thoughts 
into action—no, no, no. Much better 
way to solve the world’s ills is to try 
another variation of “Boy Meets Girl” 


with John Blue-Eyes making love to Susy 
Roundface. . 
Small wonder, then, that drowsy movie- 
workers were surprized one morning to 
find picketing im progress at several 
studios. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer salesmen 
from various parts of the country con- 
vening at the Culver City studios were 
reminded of home when they saw the 


‘ pickets. But the company officials winced 


at such an unscheduled display. 

Since way back in 1913, the motion- 
picture industry has been called “the 
craziest business in the country.” It has 
made blunders no other business would 
dare, and gotten by. It has almost gone 
bankrupt on several occasions, always 
emerged flush with the public’s money. In 
the same way, labor relations between 
workers and employers have been out of 
gear with other industries. 

Annually 28,000 persons draw $78,- 
000,000 from the movies. Hundreds earn 
from $20,000 to $500,000 a year. But 
thousands of extras and 


small-salary 


Pictures, In 


Screen satellites continued to report for 
work .. . had to pass police inspection 


people manage to eke out only the barest 
existence. 


Labor’s Losses—The cinema producers al- 
ways have won so far in labor disputes. 
The initial threat of labor trouble was 
squelched easily in 1921, Eight years 
later, in the summer of 1929, it cost 
Actors’ Equity more than $500,000 to 
learn to its sorrow that the film-players 
could not be organized from New York. 
In 1933 the Screen Actors’ Guild was or- 
ganized in Hollywood; to-day it has 4,000 
members. Last week as many as twenty 
new applications came in daily. 

Cause of the most recent labor dis- 
turbance was the strike of eleven unions 
of the Federated Motion Picture Crafts. 
But the strikers realized their efforts 
would be of small use if they couldn’t get 
the Screen Actors’ Guild to strike as well. 

The Guild has statistics showing that 
last_ year 50 per cent. of the actors, ex- 
cluding extras, earned less than $2,000. 
The Guild wants a minimum of $25 daily 
for “bit” players—those who speak from 
one to se lines. And a $5 minimum for 


\ 
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extras. In the ranks of the “bit” players 
are many former stars who once earned 
$1,000 to $3,000 weekly. 

As tension mounted daily in Hollywood 
last week, violence broke out in several 
quarters—the two sides marshaled forces. 

Finally, the Screen Actors’ Guild held 
its long-awaited annual meeting. To strike 
or not to strike—all Hollywood waited. 
Eventually the news was flashed. Nearly 
all the producers granted the closed shop; 
the actors would not strike. 


G.O.P. IS G.O.P.: Talk of 
Republican Reorganization Finds 
Leaders Not in Agreement 


The sole asset with which the Repub- 
lican Party emerged from the ballot bliz- 
zard of 1936 was an impressive total of 
16,681,913 Americans who voted to toss 
the New Deal out of Washington with- 
out pausing to ask questions. Last week 
there was open discussion, for the first 
time since November, of the uses to which 
this property might be put to realize the 
best possible anti-Roosevelt return in the 
midyear elections of 1938. 

Behind gossip emanating from the Na- 
tional Capital and political nerve-center 
as to the future status of the Grand Old 
Party and future attacks on the New 
Deal Administration lay two significant 
events: 


1. The radio broadcast two weeks ago 
by John D. M. Hamilton, Chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, in 
which he announced officially that his 
Party would serve as Democracy’s “loyal 
opposition” until it had completed prepa- 
rations for a political comeback. 

2. The fight over the President’s Court- 
enlargement proposal—a struggle which, 
according to the majority of observers, has 
neatly diwded the ranks of the Demo- 
cratic Party. 


As a direct result of the Hamilton 
speech, Washington buzzed last week over 
a juicy rumor. Sen. William E. Borah, 
who exactly a year ago was tramping up 
and down the land in a one-man battle 
against the “reactionary old guard” which 
he declared was leading the G.O.P. to 
ruin, was said to be organizing fellow in- 
surgents in his Party, such as Sen. Ger- 
ald P. Nye of North Dakota, on behalf of a 
sweeping reorganization of Republicanism. 

It was whispered that this group wanted 
not merely the removal of Chairman Ham- 
ilton, but the establishment of an entirely 
new, “liberalized” national organization. 
The nucleus of such a reform movement, 
obviously, would be the 16,681,913 who 
revealed by their ballots last year that 
they would feel more kindly toward the 
New Deal if it were an unpleasant chap- 
ter in American history rather than an 
accomplished fact. | 


Advice—The growth of an Opposition bloc 
of Democrats in the battle over judicial 
reorganization has inspired other Repub- 
lican oracles to make suggestions for the 


use of the pro-Landonites of last year. . 


Six weeks ago Columnist Mark Sullivan 
began urging Republicans to look with a 


kindly eye upon those conservative Dem- ks 


ocrats of House and Senate who are 
against the Court-enlargement program 
and who face campaigns for reelection 
next year. He suggested that normally 
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Chairman Hamilton calls G.O.P. 
Democracy's “Loyal Opposition" 


Republican voters go into the Democratic 
primaries next year in support of Opposi- 
iion Democrats. 
“Against the suggestion,” he admitted, 
' “several points are made. It is argued 
‘that if in any State all the Republicans 
- should go into the Democratic primary, 
the Republican Party in that State would 
thereby disappear. . . . But if in eight 
‘States or less next year Republicans go 
into Democratic primaries, does it follow 
that the Republican Party disappears na- 
tionally? Hardly. 
“For one reason, not all the Republican 
voters will take this course. Even in 
* States where Republican leaders recom- 
mend the course, even where more than 
half the Republican voters follow it, there 
will remain in the primaries enough Re- 
_publicans to preserve the Party organiza- 
tion. This will be seen to by small local 
leaders who are not interested in the 
| United States Senatorship, but are very 
‘much interested in having a Republican 
| ticket for sheriff and constable.” 


’ Switch—Many a stanch Republican has 
advocated in recent months that Sullivan’s 
idea be carried a step further—to the 
reorganization of the Republican Party 
under a new name. Senator Borah favors 
this (because he feels that it is the only 
method of enticing old-school Democrats 
of the South away from the New Deal), 
but the average Republican does not want 
the transformation to take place under 
the egis of this mercurial insurgent. He 
‘would prefer to follow some one of more 
certain temperament. 
To letters suggesting that the National 
fommittee make the first move toward 
-rebaptizing the G.O.P., Mr. Hamilton 
.sends replies similar to the following: 
‘“Your letter assumes, as do most of 
those which I have received, that if the 
“Fepublican leadership were to announce 
# change in name or a broadening of their 
(Isadership, that the Republican Party 
‘ Would then go out of existence. This is 
ip error. In at least twenty of the States 
\Ffing north of the Mason and Dixon Line, 
‘the Republican Party is recognized by 
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law as a political entity, and if I to-day 
were to resign as Chairman of the Repub- 
lican National Committee, close up its 
headquarters and declare a liquidation of 
my Party, it would in no way affect the 
Party status in the States to which I 
refers.es 

“There is another situation to which I 
think you do not give necessary weight. 
In many of the States which went pre- 
dominantly Democratic this time, there is 
still a majority of Republicans holding 
local offices. . . . Are you going to be able 
to say to the County Attorney, for in- 
stance, of Tippecanoe County, Indiana, 
who was elected as a Republican by a 
vote of seven to one, that he should give 
up the Party which returned him to of- 
fice, simply that we might attempt to 
reorganize nationally? If you do, he is 
going to tell you ... that he is perfectly 
satisfied to be a Republican, to run as a 
Republican and to hold office as a Re- 
publican and you have no way of requir- 
ing him to change his Party affiliation. . . .” 


Talk—Practical considerations such as 
these prevented G.O.P. reorganization 
from progressing farther than the discus- 
sion stage. Nothing more definite was 
advanced than a trial-balloon suggestion 
from Senator Nye to the effect that “it 
might be feasible to hold a series of sec- 
tional meetings this fall in preparation 
for a national convention in the winter, at 
which time action could be taken.” 

Said Senator Borah: “So long as the 
Court problem is before us I am not in 
the least interested in the Party situa- 
tion.” 

Rep. Hamilton Fish of New York, who 
last fall was in favor of throwing the 
entire Republican National Committee 
out of office and rebuilding the Party 
from the ground up, made the cautious 
comment: 

“TI see no possibility at the present time 
of a permanent alliance between conserva- 
tive Democrats and Republicans and do 
not believe that there should be any dis- 
cussion of changing the name of the 
Republican Party until after the Con- 
gressional elections in 1938. The Party 
should liberalize and humanize its lead- 
ership and policies and infuse new blood 
into the organization by giving proper 
recognition to the younger Republicans 
in the Party management.” 

One “younger Republican,” J. Kenneth 
Bradley, President of the National Fed- 
eration of Young Republican Clubs, 
thought a fusion of conservative Demo- 
crats and Republicans possible “provided 
it does not require the abandonment of 
the existing Republican organization.” 

Summed up sage William Allen White: 

“Tt is too early to make alinements for 
1940.” 


ROMAN HOLIDAY: Do 
Legislators Play Leap-Frog? Gra- 


cious, No! Well, Hardly Ever 


Tho three weeks have passed since the 
tired members of the Delaware State As- 
sembly straggled out of the gray-paneled 
chamber at Dover in which their august 
deliberations are held, the eminent gentle- 
men are said to be still without dependable 
information as to what they did and what 
they left undone in that historic all-night 
closing session. 
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. . . but Senator Borah thinks political 
strategy requires a change of name 


They have searched their memories, 
have taken counsel together, have in- 
quired among spectators, yet they simply 


_ can not determine, with any assurance of 


accuracy, whether or not they passed that 
$7,000,000 school-appropriations bill about 
which every one has been talking. The 
Assemblymen remember distinctly that 
there was such a bill, that they amended 
it, sent it to the Senate. They even know 
that the Senate killed their amendment, 
added one of its own, shot the bill back to 
the House. There certainty ends, am- 
biguity begins. 

Some members declare positively the 
Assembly passed it; others insist it never 
came to a vote; still others prefer not to 
discuss the matter. Just to make sure 
that Delaware schools have funds to op- 
erate during the next two years, however, 
Assemblymen will meet next week (May 
18) in special session at their own expense 
to vote the necessary appropriation. 

Perhaps the decision to ask no pay for 
their extra labor was inspired by the com- 
ment of white-haired Gov. Richard Cann 
McMullen, who likes to stroll hatless about 
the State-House grounds to relieve heavy 
pressure of State business. he kindly 
Governor described the lawmakers’ lapse 
of memory as “an error.” He said: “An 
error like that should be corrected without 
its costing the State of Delaware a cent.” 


Concurrence—Governor McMullen’s atti- 
tude was shared by the Wilmington Morn- 
ing News, which declared timorously that 
since it “seems necessary for the members 
of the Legislature to reconvene to correct 
errors in important legislation, which ob- 
viously resulted from the congestion and 
confusion at the close of the recent ses- 
sion—a situation for which the Legislature 
is itself responsible—the members should 
be willing to comply with the request of 
Governor McMullen that they serve with- 
out pay.” 

In appraising the cause of the Legisla- 
ture’s failure to provide school-funds, the 
slightly more realistic Philadelphia Jn- 
quirer observed that: 

“To any one who has witnessed the 
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closing hours of a State Legislature’s ses- 
sion, with clocks turned back, with ex- 
hausted members giving listless ‘attention 
to the last-minute rush of bills, with the 
celebration attendant upon adjournment 
preceding the final tap of the gavel, the 
mystery of the forgotten school appro- 
priations will not seem too imcompre- 
hensible.” 


Harshness—It remained for Westbrook 
Pegler to sweep aside delicacies that re- 
strained more conservative commentators. 
In the Scripps-Howard papers he pro- 
ceeded to the heart of the matter in ro- 
bustious language. He wrote: 

“Between the lines of a dispatch from 
Wilmington it appears that some of the 
statesmen of the Delaware House of Rep- 
resentatives got pie-eyed on the closing 
night of this year’s session and probably 
forgot to appropriate the money to run 
the public schools for the next two years. 

“The item speaks of boisterousness in 
the chamber on that night and boisterous- 
ness in American legislative bodies on get- 
away night usually amounts to a souse- 
party. . . . Legislators are almost alone 
in their right to get plastered while on 
public duty, for bureau people, policemen, 
the Army and Navy, letter-carriers and, 
nominally, even judges, are supposed to 
keep sober during business hours, under 
penalty. 

“As to judges, of course, the discipline is 
less strict, and the honorable court usually 
is deemed fit for duty if he doesn’t fall 
off the bench.” 

An inquiry into the nature of festivities 
associated with “closing night” in Ameri- 
can Legislatures by both Mr. Pegler and 
the Philadelphia Inquirer reveals that 
playboy lawmakers have no_ stancher 
friends than the men in the press-galleries. 
Most of them insist that final nights are 
tame affairs, entirely in consonance with 
legislative dignity. 

A correspondent at Dover, for instance, 
wired that “reports of hilarity at the all- 
night session of the Delaware Legislature 
have been greatly exaggerated.” It was 
true, he confessed when pressed for de- 
tails, that proceedings of the Assembly 
were “muddled by soporific members sleep- 
ing at their desks,” but he added in pal- 
liation that they voted promptly as soon 
as they were awakened. Compared with 
past all-night closing sessions, this one 
was distinctly dull, he said. 

A large gallery was present, expecting 
hot debate throughout the night, but “was 
disappointed by the sight of the solons 
sleeping at their desks.” The correspond- 
ent also disclosed reluctantly that twice 
during the night the lights were switched 
off to afford “greater sleeping conveni- 
ence.” He mentioned casually that at 
4 A.M. the lawmakers were roused to stir- 
ring enthusiasm by the departure of a 
prominent member of the Upper House, 
who had to catch a train for New York. 
They joined in a procession through the 
streets of Dover, escorted him to the rail- 
road station, dispersed, went home. Noth- 
ing really exciting. 


No Fun?—Thus, too, a Harrisburg, Penn- 
sylvania, correspondent solemnly gave 
assurance that not within the memory of 
the oldest man in the press-gallery was 
there an occasion in his State “when cele- 
brations or horse-play delayed sine die ad- 
journment of the Legislature.” To be 
sure, sometimes a little fun creeps in un- 
wittingly: “During the interval between 


the time the last conference committees 
cease deliberations and copies of the com- 
promises are returned by the printer, 
House members frequently imbibe, throw 
journals and heavy bills, engage in hu- 
morous debates on non-existent issues, 
sing in quartettes, sextettes and glee-club 
groups, scuffle, yell, set off firecrackers, 
pass out explosive cigars, etc. 

But that is all. No horse-play or lack 
of decorum. 

As at Harrisburg, so at Albany, New 
York. Last-night orgies are frowned upon. 
They never take place—what, never? 
Well, hardly ever. It is true that in the 
closing hours of the 1935 session, while 
Governor Lehman and leaders sought to 
iron out last-minute differences, a promi- 
nent and wealthy Assemblyman brought 
a hand-organ into the Chamber. He began 
to play. Instantly, Assemblymen sprang 
to their feet, sang a lusty accompaniment. 
Then they paraded through the corridors 
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in snake-like fashion, the affluent organ- 
grinder at the head. 

Arriving at Governor Lehman’s office, 
they asked no leave, unceremoniously 
pushed open the door, marched round the 
room. Governor Lehman, seeing an or- 
gan-grinder, by force of habit fumbled in 
his pocket for small change, found none, 
borrowed a quarter, gave it to the mu- 
sician. Assemblymen cheered the Gov- 
ernor’s munificence, continued to march 
about the Capitol, ended in an informal 
dance on top of desks pushed together to 
form a makeshift stage. Orgies? Good- 
ness, no. They don’t have orgies at 
Albany. 

Apparently it is only at Trenton, New 
Jersey, that things are named appropri- 
ately. There, Legislators observe ancient 
tradition. It is called “Annual Fun Night” 
and is held during the last week of a ses- 
sion. At that, it may be a misnomer. 
Back in 1929, one of the more exuberant 
members from Middlesex climbed into the 
balcony of the Assembly Chamber, poured 
a pitcher of ice-water on the head of a dis- 
tinguished member from Somerset. This 
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was the signal for annual waste-basket 
and bill-ledger tossing. 
When the fun was over, several mem- 


bers had black eyes, others swollen jaws, i 
one honorable gentleman’s hat reposed in a | 


crystal chandelier high above Legislators’ 


heads. Nothing like one of Jersey’s “An- | 


nual Fun Nights” to start a riot. 


ALL WET: Liquor Survey Shows 


Varying Degrees of Enforcement; 
Drinks in All States 


When dry -as-dust Kansas recently 
dropped absolute prohibition in favor of 
legalized 3.2 per cent. beer, thus kicking 
almost the last brick from under the crum- 
bling wall of the once-powerful drys, TE 
Lirerary Dicestr decided to make a sur- 
vey of just how far this drinking business 


had gone since that summer in the first }¥ 


Roosevelt term when one rousing State 


after another decreed death for the Eight- if 


eenth Amendment. 


The results were illuminating. The ear- {> 


nest drinker may travel from coast to 
coast and find just about every type of 
liquor control. 
of those controls ranging from hard-boiled 


rigidity to gross laxity. But, everywhere + 


he will find liquor. 

Even in States which retain constitu- 
tional prohibition—and there are a few— 
various legal fictions get around it. Tho 
Kansas has legalized 3.2 beer, it is bone- 


dry as to spirituous liquor, yet any one |i 
who denied that there was considerable | 


crooking of the elbow would be laughed 
out of the State. 

Mississippi, Oklahoma and. Tennessee 
are others which are dry constitutionally, 


of the control picture there is Nevada, fi) 


where anything goes. 


survey, drawing upon officials, prohibition 


organizers, national and individual press | 


sources for information, shows some defi- 


experienced reporters, familiar with local | 


conditions throughout the country, as- 
sisted in gathering information. 


Most important is a revival of dry sen- {i 


timent, fanned by the Anti-Saloon League 


and the Woman’s Christian Temperance | 
Union, insufficient yet to hope for more } 


than local option where it does not exist, 


work for option elections where it does, 


carry on educational campaigns. 


Generally speaking, majorities in most }} 


States are reasonably satisfied with their 
liquor laws—which doesn’t prevent fairly 
consistent and large-scale violations of 
them almost everywhere. 

Where bootlegging hasn’t virtually dis- 
appeared it has dropped to the scale of 
small-time business. 

Evidence of this is shown by the de- 
crease in the Federal Liquor Law Enforce- 
ment body from 2,300 strong in 1932 to 
a low of 1,893 in 1934 and a present 
membership of 1,431. 


There are two general types, both ex- } 
Twenty-eight States © 


tremes, of control. 
achieve control by varying types of license 
systems, generally administered by a cen- 


tral State body, altho in many much | 
power is in the hands of city, town and | 


county officials. 
Sixteen States make a government mo- 


nopoly of intoxicants. Many, however, | 


He will find enforcement | 


lad 


iy 4 


al 


ue 


if 


i. 
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-jssue licenses to clubs, bars, restaurants 
‘and hotels to sell liquor for retail con- 
‘sumption. Almost all States differentiate 
| gharply, in regulations, between beer and 
» other intoxicants. 

In the four States having constitutional 
prohibition, beer is sold in all, wine in 
“some. 


Experience—Official and non-official state- 
» ments on results of various control meth- 
i ods differ widely. The former reflect rosy 
optimism, with the exception of that by 
/%. F. Fruechte, Chief Examiner of the 
Texas Liquor Control Board, who writes: 
_ “The law regulating the liquor traffic in 
‘Texas fell short of its intended and hoped- 
‘for results. This conclusion is expressed 
not in despair, but in the light of experi- 
» ence.” 

Reports from State Superintendents of 
the Anti-Saloon League rather naturally 
- stress failures instead of successes. Some- 

times problems are approached through 
varying sets of figures giving different im- 
pressions. Indiana control officials point 
yout that drunken-driving charges have 
dropped from a high of 2,453 in 1929 to 

1,872 in 1935. 

L. E. York, Superintendent of the 
/A-S. L. in Indiana, retorts that traffic 
- deaths in the State have risen from 1,196 

m 1935 to 1,340 in 1936, that revocations 
» of licenses for drunken driving numbered 

838 in 1935 and 1,231 last year. 


Wet Town—Oklahoma A.-S. L. officials tell 
ci the town of Bingen (pop. 650) where 
>on one Saturday night a few months ago 
fhe town marshal locked up eighteen 
drunks, filled the town jail to overflowing, 
ssent later offenders home because the 
hoosegow couldn’t hold any more. State 
officials say the Oklahoma beer law has re- 
_duced drunkenness, however. 

“The problem of drunkenness and 
‘drunken driving is no worse than it was 
under prohibition,” writes Thomas Gass, 
'Chairman of the Nebraska Liquor Control 
/Commission. But Herbert Ford, A.-S. L. 
Superintendent, declares that in Lincoln 
( (the Capital) arrests for drunkenness have 
‘increased 63 per cent., automobile acci- 
-dents 73 per cent., drunken driving 569 
per cent. 

Writes an Omaha reporter, thoroughly 
conversant with conditions: 
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How the States Regulate Liquor Sales 


License: County option. 

License by State and municipalities. 

License: State, municipal, local option. 

License: State Board, hotel, restaurant sale. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club sale. 

License: Commission, hotels, restaurant sale. 
License: Monopoly, hotels, restaurant sale; option. 
License: Hotel, restaurant sale; option. 

Limited license: Beer, Georgia wine; option. 
Monopoly: Individual permit system. 

License: Hotels, restaurants, tavern sale; option. 
License: Hotels, restaurant sale. 

Monopoly: Beer sold by glass. 

Recently legalized 3.2 beer as “non-intoxicating.” 
License: Glass-sale by licensees; option. 

License: On-sale and off-sale licenses. 

Monopoly: Hotel and club sale. 

License and county dispensary system: On-sale. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club, tavern sale; option. 
Monopoly: Hotel and restaurant sale; option. 
License: Hotel, club, restaurant sale; option. 
Prohibition: But 4 per cent. is all right. 

License: Restaurants, etec., on-sale; option. 
Monopoly: No on-sale except 3.2 permits; option. 
License: On-sale where voted for in cities, towns. 
License: On-sale under local control. 

Monopoly: Hotels and clubs sale; option. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, tavern sale; option. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club sale; option. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club, bar sale; option. 
Monopoly by counties exempted from dry law. 
Prohibition, but 3.2 beer allowed on license. 
Monopoly: Restaurant, hotel, club sale; option. 
Prohibition but 3.2 beer allowed by license. 
Monopoly: No on-sale of spirits; permit needed. 
Monopoly: Hotel, restaurant, club sale; option. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club, bar sale; option. 
License: Dispensary system; beer, wine licenses. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club sale; option. 
Prohibition: But 5 per cent. beer is all right. 
License: Beer, wine on-sale licenses; option. 
Monopoly: No on-sale except 3.2 permit system. 
Monopoly: Hotel, restaurant, club sale; option. 
Monopoly: On-sale for beer, wine, not spirits; option. 
Monopoly: No on-sale for spirits; permit. 
Monopoly: On-sale for beer only; option. 

License: On-sale for spirits, wine, beer; option. 
Monopoly (wholesale): On-sale all liquors. 
License: Hotel, restaurant, club on-sale. 


Alabama 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 


Illinois 
Indiana 


Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina, 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 


Virginia 
Washington 

West Virginia 
Wisconsin 

Wyoming 

District of Columbia 


# The nation's bars find female “elbow-benders'' on the up-swing . . 


“Staid Lincoln, with its dry Mayor 
Charles Bryan (Lirerary Dicrst, May 8) 
has the law well-enforced.” 


Dry Report—Differences of opinion are 
further complicated by that part of Tur 
Dicest’s survey which was conducted by 
a staff of news-agency investigators. This 
places Nebraska in the list of States where 
enforcement is “rigid.” 

The survey also places Florida in the 
list of “fair” enforcement States, with con- 
trol good in the big cities but poor in the 
rural districts and dry counties. Here, 
however, is what a first class Miami re- 
porter thinks about enforcement: 

“..-, so far as I know, the regulations 
are mostly reasonable because they gener- 
ally ain’t. The bars and cafés run wide 
open, tho I believe there’s some sort of a 


regulation that you can’t have curtains 
over the windows or shutters over the 
doors . business is more or less in- 
formal and any one who wants to walk 
along the street and see who’s inside can 
get a pretty good look at the frowziest 
bunch of blondes between here and Coney 
Island .. . about the only regulation that 
is strictly enforced is the little matter of 
taxes.” 

As for Minnesota, a St. Paul reporter 
writes, “. ... Most enforced and most im- 
portant of the ... restrictions ... is the 
stamp-tax collection.” 


Breakdown—Goy. Elmer A. Benson of 
Minnesota, in his message to the Legisla- 
ture, said: 

“There is no denying that under pres- 
ent liquor laws regulation .. . has broken 


rw 
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. is it a product of prohibition or repeal? 
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down ... conditions are now worse than 
under the old system when we had the 
saloon.” 

However, the St. Paul newspaper man 
points out that the Governor is sponsoring 
a bill for State dispensaries and his oppo- 
nents charge he wants the State to get 
more money from the traffic, provide more 
jobs for Farmer-Laborites. 

Little eccentricities: Womien can stand 
at St. Paul’s bars, not at those of Min- 
neapolis; St. Paul bars close on time, in 
Minneapolis when they’ve carried out the 
last patron. 
Small-Town Clean-Ups—In two “liberal” 
States at opposite ends of the country, 
California and Maryland, conditions are 
startlingly similar—there is good control- 
enforcement in the smaller communities, 
not so good in big centers. 

“Baltimore formerly had less than 1,000 
saloons,” writes G. W. Crabbe, Maryland 
A.-S. L. boss, “. .. we now have 3,500 places 
licensed to sell intoxicating beverages.” 

In very few States does Tue Dicrst’s 
press survey show absence of consistent 
violations. Arizona, Louisiana, Arkansas, 
Minnesota, New Jersey and Nevada have 
constant trouble over sales to minors. 
Non-observance of closing hours is noted 
in Arkansas, Illinois, Maryland, Minne- 
sota, New Mexico, New York, North Da- 
kota, Ohio, South Carolina, Colorado, Mis- 
seuri and Michigan. 

In Oregon they have some trouble with 
speakeasies which sell illegally by the 
drink, when only bottled goods are sup- 
posed to be purveyed. In Pennsylvania, 
delicatessens persist in selling less than 
half a case of beer at a time. Virtually 
all States which ban sales “by the drink” 
have trouble with violations. In Utah, 
drinkers persist in carrying opened bottles 
and in Wisconsin, too, much unstamped 
liquor is sold. 

In Nevada, selling to minors is about 
the only possible violation under the very 
easy law and that is done. 


New England—In Massachusetts, another 
State with “rigid” enforcement, a reporter 
writes that conditions generally are good. 
Hotels and restaurants observe the law so 
closely “. . . that persons who appear to 
be under twenty-one are required to prove 
their age before they can get a drink,” 
but in “hot spots known as ‘clubs’ ” things 
are very different. The reporter believes 
police graft makes this possible, saying, 
*“., L have no proof, but when lines of 
taxicabs can wait at 3 and 4 A.M. outside 
places that are illegally selling liquor .. . 
well, there’s something very rotten in the 
police department.” 

The news-agency men who assisted Tur 
Dicest in its round-up put these States 
among those where enforcement is rigid: 
Arizona, Arkansas, Kentucky, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Montana, New Hampshire, 
New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Vermont, Washington, Wy- 
oming, West Virginia, Colorado, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Nebraska and 
Michigan. 

Enforcement is only “fair” in California, 
Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Iowa, Maryland, 
Minnesota, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
South Carolina, Utah and Wisconsin. 

It is definitely “loose” in Illinois, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Rhode Island, 
South Dakota, Texas, Nevada and Mis- 
souri. 

That is the record after three and one- 
half years. 


Ren 
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"NOT EVERYBODY CAN GO FISHING" 
—Shoemaker in Chicago Daily News 


GONE FISHIN’: Roosevelt 
Leaves Congress Behind, Catches 


Tarpon Off Texas Coast 


Wile short-tempered legislators on 
Capitol Hill plunged with phenomenal 
abandon into a political squabble over 
budget-pruning and Court-reforming last 
week, the man who ultimately must juggle 
both these hot potatoes when they come 
off the legislative fire was preoccupied with 
nothing more serious than his fisherman’s 
chances of hauling a nice seven- or eight- 
foot tarpon from the choppy, blue-green 
waters of the Gulf of Mexico. Presumably, 
that is, this was the only question on 
Franklin D. Roosevelt’s mind, for he had 
thrust matters of State aside in favor of 
a fortnight of trolling off the Texas coast 
where the big-game fish were running 
heavily. 

Tho Executive Roosevelt and Orator 
Roosevelt are familiar figures on the Amer- 
ican scene, Angler Roosevelt is not so well 
known—as concerns his actual prowess— 
as the electorate’s acquaintance with this 
individual is limited to the knowledge that 
twice yearly he flexes his rods and oils his 
reels preparatory to heading north to the 
Bay of Fundy, or south to the Caribbean, 
and that he once presented a 136-pound 
sailfish to the Smithsonian Institution. 


News—Because the President leaves re- 
porters ashore when he shoves off on a 
fishing-excursion, a waiting world learns 
only as much concerning his whereabouts 
and activity as he cares to broadcast. 
Thus, last week, a typical radio bulletin 
from the old Coast Guard cutter Potomac, 
aboard which were Angler Roosevelt, his 
son Elliott, Capt. Ross McIntire (White 
House physician) , and naval and military 
aides, announced briefly one afternoon: 

Returned after dark this evening. Total 
catch fourteen tarpon, every one in party 
contributing.” Splendid day’s sport. Plans 
for to-morrow depend upon condition of 
sea. Every one in fine spirits. 

The last line was superfluous, for friends 
of the President know that he never is in 


*Later dispatches conceded President’s con- 
tribution was one. 
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better spirits than when sitting in the | 


stern of a Navy launch dressed in spotted 
white-duck trousers, an old shirt and an 
ancient, floppy Panama, waiting for = 
greedy marlin to snatch at the lure. 


As did Presidents Coolidge and Hoover » 


before him, Roosevelt likes the propaganas. 
value of a fishing-trip. To slip out of 
Washington for two weeks of fun just 
when he is supposed to be worrying about 


a legislative and political “crisis” is tanta- |) 


mount to saying: 
“Everything is dandy. 
more optimistic.” 


I never felt 


Sportsman—But Roosevelt is sincere, such | 


ulterior motives notwithstanding, in his 
love of angling. Last March he started 
preparing for this particular jaunt. 
pored over charts of the Texas coast with 


the avidity of a mystery-novel fan caught. |! 


in the grip of the newest murder-yarn and 
soon was familiar with the best fishing- 


banks. 


It is such concentrated studyimg that }) 


has enabled him to become somewhat of 
an ichthyologist. 

True enough, his knowledge of the 
various species failed him last year when, 
in the Bahamas, he pulled in a deep-water 


fish which neither he nor any one else in 


his party could identify. Until his return 
to the Capital, where Smithsonian Institu- 


He | 


tion experts discovered that it was of the || 


amberjack family, he dubbed the catch | 


sui generis. 

In the matter of snagging finny crea- 
tures, Fisherman Roosevelt is no amateur. 
He has about fifty rods—most of them 
gifts—and a collection of reels, spoons, 
hooks, etc., which would make the average 
sportsman’s eyes pop out. 

More important, he knows how to use 


them and asks the help of no one when his _ } | 


line sings out suddenly and a sailfish be- 
gins to jump. 

Awake at his usual hour, eight o’clock, 
Angler Roosevelt eats a light breakfast 
and an hour later is ready to push off from 
the Potomac in the motor-launch, which is 


equipped with swivel-chairs for Presiden- t 


tial fishing. 


Method — Roosevelt dispenses with the 
shoulder harness which most deep-sea fish- 


ermen use, depending for leverage upon a 


leather socket on the seat of his chair. 


With the butt of his rod in this socket, he- 


needs only the strength of his thick shoul- 
ders and powerful arms to reel in the 


game. Thus prepared, he guides his party | 


(since he is thoroughly familiar with 


most of the best-known fishing-grounds he > 
does not always depend on local guides) — 


to the spot he has selected, orders the 
coxswain of the five-man crew to slow up 


the motor and begins trolling. At such }: 


times he probably is his most democratic 


self. No one baits his hook or handles 


his line for him. 


The nation’s No. 1 Izaak Walton gave | 
a convincing display of his angling ability }) 
during his Hawaiian trip two years ago. |: 
For two hours and twenty minutes he | 
fought a 136-pound sailfish (the one the | 
Smithsonian Institution got later) off one |: 
of the Cocos Islands, landing it without [> 
help despite a heavy sea and fierce rushes |! 
that carried off as much as 400 yards of | 


line at a time. 


_ Radio flashes from the Gulf of Mexico | 
indicated last week that the President’s |: 
luck was just fair, his most newsworthy |) 
catch at that time being a six-foot silver- | 


king tarpon weighing about 100 pounds. 


Seience and Medicine 


WHEELED NOMADS: 
250,000 Trailers Frighten State 


Manna or menace—which is the true 
interpretation of the Janus-like automo- 
bile house-trailer? 

With the highway holiday season get- 
ting into full swing, this question is fur- 
rowing the brows of municipal authorities 
who must give official ear to: The enter- 
prising tradesman for whom a trailer- 
camp is a tinkling cash-register; the 
indignant Boniface who well knows that 
trailerites rent no hotel rooms; the 
property-owner who sees a trailer-camp as 
a threat to realty values. 

Local authorities who must decide the 
degree of hospitality to be accorded “tin- 
can tourists” are faced with some unprece- 
dented headaches. Their perplexity is 
complicated by the sudden realization of 
public-health authorities that the house- 
trailer at its unregulated worst can offer 
a distinct hazard to community health. 


Inspection—Last week the trailer problem 
migrated as far north as Cape Cod, where 
a vanguard of homes on wheels alarmed 
some officials over a situation with a last- 
year hold-over. Four trailer-camps near 
Dennis, Massachusetts, which last season 
housed a rolling population of 2,000, 
prought complaints from property-owners 
that the camps were insanitary and 
should be closed. Authorities inspected 
them, issued a clean bill of health. Trail- 
erites accused their defamers of using 
health-regulations as a _ discriminatory 
weapon. In this there was a germ of 
truth: In most communities, health-ordi- 
nances are the only means of control over 
trailer-camps. | 

Trailer-travel, with its outdoor life, has 
restored many an anemic city dweller to 
buoyant health. Hay-fever victims can 
roll along to pollen-free communities. 
Rheumatism, bronchitis and sinus sufferers 
ean often alleviate, but not cure, their 
ailments by trailing away to warm cli- 
mates. Nervous disorders often respond 
miraculously to trailer-therapy. The ad- 
vantages of trailers are so obvious that 
they have pretty much concealed the fact 
that there also is a negative aspect. 


Warning---Last month Surgeon General 
Thomas Parran of the United States Pub- 
lic Health Service warned State and Ter- 
ritorial health-officers that trailer-tourists 
did not come under interstate quarantine 
regulations and must be dealt with as lo- 
eal problems. 

In February the United States Confer- 
ence of Mayors drew up a model ordi- 
nance for the regulation of trailer-camps; 
its principal provisions probably will be 
followed by most of the communities 
which are certain to pass legislation. 

Already, in Seattle, trailerites are up in 
arms over a local edict requiring a bath, 
sink and toilet in each wheeled home. Em- 
battled nomads formed an indignant as- 
sociation to fight for their “rights.” 

Cooler heads in the trailer industry, 
realizing that the days of haphazard and 
-care-free trailing are as outmoded as avia- 
“tion barnstorming, concede that pending 
pgceislation i is eminently reasonable. Sheer 
pressure of numbers makes regulation in- 
“evitable. An estimated 250,000 trailers 


HEALTH HAZARDS 


and Local Sanitation Officers 


were on the road last season; this year’s 
production is calculated at a_ possible 
400,000 units by some 400 manufacturers. 

What is the health hazard posed by 
trailers? Primarily, it is a problem of 
sanitation. <A trailer is not inherently any 
more insanitary than a house. The whole 
problem boils down to the fact that no 
one has yet devised a satisfactory toilet 
which does not require running water or 
sewage connections. 


Solutions—Many of the new trailers have 
built-in septic tanks. These contain pow- 
erful chemicals which theoretically de- 
compose the contents to water in twenty- 
four hours. A valve permits discharge of 
contents to the road at a time when the 
bacterial content is presumably low. Any 
form of roadside disposal, however, is 
frowned upon by health authorities. There 
always is the possibility of contaminating 
water-supplies. A typhoid outbreak or 
two already has been charged to trailers, 
but not proved definitely. If the septic 
tank can be hooked up to a municipal 
sewer and flushed out with clean water, 
then the sanitation ideal is reached. 
Another popular trailer toilet uses a 
water-proof paper bag which can _ be 
sealed, removed and disposed of at inter- 
vals. Still another type uses a simple 
container with deodorizing chemicals, 
with disposal by burying. 
Rules—A code of ethics for trailer-travelers 
forbids garbage to be chucked out of win- 
dows, leaving a melon-rind and orange- 
peel trail on the highways. The great 
majority of trailer-owners are substantial 
citizens with a well-developed social con- 
sciousness; only 3 per cent. of highway 
nomads are without some permanent 
home. The Trailer Coach Manufacturers’ 
Association, eagerly cooperating with pub- 
lic-health officials, considers sanitary fa- 


The sunny Southland lends itself to trailer-therapy . 
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rushing in upon thea, 
the problem by bani 4 
from the city limits but this merely per- 
mits the health hazard to operate at a 
slightly greater distance. 


Protection—Sanitation regulations are the 
chief provisions of the model ordinance 
drafted by the Conference of Mayors. 
Trailer-travelers, it appears, must pre- 
pare themselves for a law with real teeth, 
punishment for violation being a $500 fine 
or a six-months’ sojourn in the nearest 
county jail. The ordinance provides: 

Camp permit from the city health-officer. 

Running water in trailer-camps supplied 
from faucets only. 

No drainage of waste-water or material 
from sinks, baths or other plumbing fixtures 
in camp-cars or trailers shall be deposited on 
the surface of the ground. All such fixtures, 
when in use, must be connected to the city 
sewer-system or the drainage therefrom be 
disposed of in a manner satisfactory to the 
health department. 

Removal of wheels from a trailer will con- 
vert it into a dwelling subject to the require- 
ments of the local building code. 

Chief animosity of trailerites is not 
to such model ordinances as this, which 
would operate to provide the healthful 
camps they would prefer to patronize, but 
fear of class legislation and harsh taxes. 
Already California has requested Federal 
funds to underwrite educational costs for 
50,000 children of trailer visitors. 

Florida requires a license costing $12 
for out-of-State trailers carrying children, 
the proceeds going to school purposes. 

The organ of the Tax Policy League 


lb 
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. . warm climates and 


sanitary camps provide a healthy playground for the nation's rolling public 
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classifies the trailer-population into four 
main groups: Retired couples with modest 
incomes, labor of a mobile nature, natural 
vagabonds, families unable to afford to 
live in houses or apartments. Last week 
an editorial writer of The New York 
Times remarked: “The tin-can tourist 
pays less for social service than any citi- 
zen of the U. S.” 


FANGED CURE: Venom for 
Snake-Bite and Toads for Heart- 
Trouble; "Druggist'’ Animals 


Rattlesnakes bite when stepped on. They 
also ungraciously provide venom which, 
made into antivenin and injected into the 
blood, cures the snake-bite victim much 
more effectively than the time-honored 
whisky treatment which never did have 
scientific standing. Wary hikers lured into 
the woods these warm spring days pru- 


(© International 


Mr. Ross Allen (left) ‘milks a rattler for venom 


dently carry an antivenin kit instead of 
a bottle in the hip-pocket. 

Snakes, it appears from recent medical 
investigations, have been maligned. The 
rattler actually operates a personal phar- 
maceutical factory; its venom, “milked” 
from its fangs by persuading it to bite 
through a rubber membrane, provides a 
drug used in treating epileptics. 

The venom dries into tiny, sharp-edged 
amber crystals which look like yellow 
table-salt. 


Pain-Killer—Recently Dr. David I. Macht 
of Baltimore astonished the Federation of 
American Societies for Experimental Bi- 
ology by reporting his successful use of 
cobra-venom in treating paralysis agitans 
(shaking palsy). Victims of this ailment 
suffer constant tremors, experiencing se- 
vere pain. 

Cobra-venom, in some cases, is as ef- 
fective a pain-killer as morphin, establishes 
no drug-habit. Doctor Macht gave the 
venom to several of his palsy patients as 
an anodyne, was surprized to find that 
the treatment alleviated symptoms of the 
disease. Through its action on the blood, 


cobra-venom for some time has been used 
in treating hemophiliacs, persons whose 
blood does not coagulate normally. 

Vipers, too, come in for a nod of medi- 
cal approval. The Sero-Therapeutic Tn- 
stitute of Vienna has produced a salve con- 
taining viperin, the venom of the viper, 
which is hailed as a cold-cure. Rubbing 
the salve on any part of the body, it is 
asserted, quickly cures the headache and 
rheumy nose of a cold, 

Other queer animals and _ insects still 
provide “believe-it-or-not” additions to the 
well-equipped modern medicine-chest. The 
three-inch Oriental cockroach, an  ex- 
tremely unhandsome critter, is ground to 
powder for therapeutic uses. Bee-stingers 
yield up their poison content for a rheu- 
matism treatment. Cantharides are dried 
beetles used internally in the human 
system as a diuretic, externally to blister 
the skin. The brains and spinal cords of 
rabbits which have been infected with 


rabies are used in a preparation to inocu- 


. . . as antitoxin against its own bite 


late dog-bite victims against the develop- 
ment of that dread disease. 

Maggots showed doctors how to heal 
stubborn wounds, particularly where bones 
are involved. These unattractive creatures, 
placed m a wound which refuses to heal, 
produce amazing cures. Altho they are 
used now and then, maggots more or less 
worked themselves out of a job when sci- 
entists discovered that they excreted allan- 
tom and that the curative property in 
allantom is urea, the first organic sub- 
stance to be synthesized by chemists. 


A brown minnow about an inch and one- 
half long is used in diagnosing a certain 
type of pigmented skin-cancer. Scientists 
know it as the Ellritze fish. Its skin is 
covered with color-cells and it turns pink 
around the gills and mouth when _hor- 
mones extracted from the blood of a can- 
cer-patient are injected into the fish. The 
Ellritze is imported in half-frozen discom- 
fort from Germany. The New York 
Aquarium has disposed of 18,000 of the 
minnows since 1932. 

Adrenalin, the hormone of the suprare- 
nal glands, is the drug which figures in fre- 
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quent newspaper reports 


of patients) 
restored to life after their hearts stopped | 


beating. Needled into a quiescent heart, » 


the drug can restore heart-functioning un- 
der some conditions. It also is used to | 
control bleeding in operations and to alle-. 
viate hay-fever spasms. It is manufactured 
by synthesis or extracted from the glands 
of packing-house steers. Recently it was 


discovered that Bufo marinus, the giant) 
toad which overruns Hawaii, yields adre- | 


nalin from a pair of glands behind its ears 
with some discomfort but no permanent 
damage to the toad. 


Two toads yield as much adrenalin as } 


one steer. 
Frogs come to the aid of heart-disease 
sufferers by offering their own cardiac 


organs to the cause of digitalis standardi- |)/ 


zation. Digitalis is the principal drug used 
in heart cases. Two groups of frogs of 
identical weights respectively are injected 
with a standard preparation of digitalis 


and one whose potency is to be tested. | 


Fifty-eight minutes later the frogs are 
anesthetized, their hearts exposed, com- 
parisons made on the dot of the hour in 
the official “one-hour-frog” method of 
assay. 


LIFE'S CAPSULE: Tablet 


Could Hold Next Generation's | 


96,000,000,000 Chromosomes 


Place an aspirin tablet in the palm of 
your hand and ponder this startling ex- 
tract from the report of the Rockefeller 
Foundation, issued last week by President 
Raymond B. Fosdick: 


“It has recently been estimated that if 


all the human sperm-cells which are to be | 


responsible for the 2,000,000,000 individ- 
uals who will constitute the next genera- 
tion were gathered together they would 


occupy the space of half an aspirin tablet. 


If, of the corresponding egg-cells, only the 
nuclei, which carry the stuff of life, be 
taken, they would occupy the same space. 
It may be said, therefore, that the original 
and essential substance for the develop- 
ment of 2,000,000,000 individuals could be 
contained in a capsule no larger than an 
aspirin tablet.” 


Miracle—T wo billion people, each a sepa- 
rate individual whose exact counterpart 
the world never before has seen and never 
again will see—the entire coming genera- 
tion of all the nations on the globe, from 
geniuses to idiots—every one of them 
shaped immutably for his individual mold 
by the fundamental stuff of life which 
would be lost in a vest-pocket! Small 
wonder that no microscope ever has been 
devised large enough for man to see a 
gene. f. 

It is the task of the gene to carry the 
whole load of inheritance from one genera- 
tion to the next. Within each living cell 
of a human body, tiny, dark-colored gran- 
ules can be seen by the microscope. These 
sausage-shaped units are called chromo- 
somes. All living things possess them; 
plants as well as animals. The frog has 
twenty-six chromosomes to the cell; corn, 
twenty; man, forty-eight; the horse, sixty. 
_ Inside the chromosomes, geneticists be- 
lieve, the genes are strung very much like 
beads on a string. Nobody knows how 
many genes there are in the forty-eight 
human chromosomes; 100,000 of them laid 
side by side would occupy one inch. So 


f 
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small is the gene that many workers be- 
lieve it to be but a single large molecule. 
Whatever they are, the genes control the 
transmission of physical characteristics to 
the developing organism. 


Control—A new human being receives 
forty-eight chromosomes from his parents 
at the time of conception—twenty-four 
from his father, the same number from his 
mother. The twenty-four chromosomes 
inherited from the father contain a com- 
plete set of genes which, if followed like 
a blue-print, would produce an offspring 
looking exactly like the paternal parent. 
On the other hand, the baby would be a 
duplicate of its mother if it used only the 
mother’s chromosomes in the complicated 
process of heredity (entirely aside from 
sex determination) . 

Actually, the two sets of genes in the 
chromosomes mix gregariously and the 
dominant gene controlling such an hered- 
ity factor as eye-color takes charge. The 
vanquished or recessive eye-color gene 
takes a back seat and isn’t heard from 
again in the individual’s life. It’s a nicely 
balanced affair; some of the father’s genes 
dominate those of the mother, and we 
versa, which explains the honest per- 
plexity of an infant’s grandmother who 
ean’t decide whether the baby looks like 
papa or mama. 

In fact, a study of some of the stagger- 
ing statistics of heredity indicates ‘that 
the chances are better than a billion to 
one against a man’s being born as himself 
mstead of somebody else. To begin with, 
his father never might have met his 
mother. The possibilities thenceforth run 
into astronomical calculations. 


IT HAS CHARMS: Thera- 
peutic Music Drives Away Dull 


Care or Prevents Dental Pain 


Sing something simple if you would speed 
hospital patients on the road to health. 
But play lively marches if you are an em- 
ployer bent on stepping up production. 

These bits of advice come from dif- 
ferent groups of experts announcing re- 
sults of some revealing experiments in 
music therapy. Music emerges not only 
as a medicine which enthusiasts believe 
doctors will learn to prescribe, but also 
as a sort of industrial soothing-sirup which 
may be the long-sought remedy for sit- 
down strikes. 

In London, Drs. S. Wyatt and J. N. 
Langdon discovered that 97 per cent. of 
355 factory-girls who sat packing cracker- 
boxes all day long were bored with their 
jobs. The more inteiligent the worker, 
the more she suffered the misery of mo- 
notony. When phonograph-records were 
played at intervals through the day, symp- 
toms of boredom vanished and during the 
actual playing-time of the music the out- 
put of workers increased as much as 11 
per cent. Light orchestral music had the 
least effect; swing numbers proved to be 
the most effective antidote to boredom. 


Work-Music—Sailors traditionally sing 
their chanteys when hauling in an anchor- 
chain, and Negroes carry their spirituals 
into the cotton-fields. Dentists have used 
“music to drown the buzz of the burr from 
“the ears of sensitive patients. Music even 
“has been used as a mild anesthesia. 
2 In New York City, the WPA Federal 


“Music Project for some months has been 


MUERTE 


providing hospitals with corps of musi- 
cians trained in the new field of music 
therapy. Usually, hospital patients ask for 
simple, soothing selections. One group of 
neurological patients burst into tears on 
hearing the Meditation from “Thais,” a 
result highly approved by the psychiatrist, 
to whom weeping is as helpful as laugh- 
ing, as long as tension is broken up. 
Therapeutic music has little to do with 
esthetic appreciation. It is an organized 
emotional outlet, a stimulus which sets up 
new muscular tensions. 

In the treatment of hopelessly malad- 
justed children, music has proved partic- 
ularly curative. Dr. Laura 8S. Bender, 
head of the Children’s Psychiatric Ward 
at Bellevue Hospital, believes that music 
therapy reaches parts of the child’s brain 
closed to other group-therapy treatments 
such as art, dramatics and play activities. 
She advances a number of case-histories 
which indicate that music may divert po- 
tential criminals into normal pathways. 


Pictures, Inc. 


Let the burr buzz on .. . dental cripples 
are soothed by sweet strains of radio music 


A violent ten-year-old, mentally de- 
teriorating, a menace to other children, 
was a young bull in a china-closet until he 
was taken into the music class. There he 
was able to enjoy himself, to sing with 
his fellows, and even came to express con- 
cern as to whether the other children were 
having a good time. 

An eight-year-old boy who had driven 
his parents frantic—they had been forced 
to lock doors and windows and disconnect 
the gas when he was home—became the 
music teacher’s darling for his exemplary 
behavior. 

A nine-year-old defective girl, whose 
mother threatened to kill any one who 
tried to put her in school, spent her first 
four days in the ward crying, shed all 
signs of mental defectiveness when she 
was permitted to play in a rhythm band. 

Nervous disorders are particularly 
amenable to music therapy. Arthur Fultz 
of Boston University, studying the ap- 
plication of music to cases of personality 
disorders, insists that music can make 
the whole personality smile, foresees the 
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day when the portable phonograph may 
become as medically indispensable as the 
stethoscope. 

Last year, WPA musicians performed 
thirty-seven therapeutic musical concerts 
a week in New York institutions. 


SCIENCE SNAPS 


Plastic Lens—Last week. New York op- 
ticlans féted young Peter Koch de 
Gooreynd, inventor of an unbreakable 
plastic lens hailed as revolutionizing the 
manufacture of cameras, spectacles, field- 
glasses and similar optical instruments. 
By de Gooreynd’s process, costly lens- 
grinding is eliminated. His lenses are 
manufactured by a molding process which 
delivers 1,500 units an hour and elim- 
inates the need for skilled technicians. 
It is expected to cut the cost of expensive 
cameras in half. 


* * * 


Keep Right—It’s getting so the road hog 
doesn’t have a chance. Los Angeles now 
uses an insinuating wavy white center- 
line instead of the conventional straight 
one at intersections. Glass beads 1/20,- 
000 of an inch in diameter are mixed 
with the paint for after-dark reflection. 
And Indiana is experimenting with four 
new center-line markings: three, which 
are raised surfaces, give the car a sound 
jouncing if it trespasses; the other is made 
of cat’s-eye reflectors. 


* * * 


Emergencies—In New York City, popu- 
lation 7,000,000, public ambulances make 
1,000 calls a day at an average cost of 
$1.52. People had more time to be sick 
during the depression; ambulance runs in- 
creased 73 per cent. from 1930 to 1934. 


* * * 


Invisible Planes—Air-planes made of a 
perfectly transparent plastic, which are 
thus rendered invisible to enemy pilots, 
were predicted for the future by Dr. N. A. 
de Bruyne, in a recent address before the 
Royal Aeronautical Society in London. 


* * * 


Tooth Decay—Geography and drinking 
water seem to play an important part in 
the problem of tooth decay, Dr. Clarence 
A. Mills reports to the International Asso- 
ciation for Dental Research. Tooth decay 
in U. S. schoolchildren increases as dis- 
tance from the tropics increases; for every 
degree of latitude there are 15 more de- 
cayed teeth per 100 children, probably due 
to decreased ultraviolet light in northern 
latitudes. Hard water is better for the 
teeth than soft, and people who are heavy 


salt-eaters have more tooth decay, Doctor 
Mills discovered. 


* * * 


Memory—The Federal Radio Commis- 
sion has just approved a radio robot that 
will pick up the international distress sig- 
nal when the operator is off duty, sound 

an alarm, and turn on the lights in the 
operator’s quarters and on the bridge. The 
signal (used by ships of all nations) is 
four dashes, each four seconds in duration, 
separated by spaces of one second each. 
The device picks up the first dash, then, if 
there is no second or third, is clear for an- 
other signal. It sounds the alarm only 
upon receipt of the fourth dash after “‘re- 
membering” the other three, 


Goreen and Stage 


ROGERS, ROLLER-SKATES AND RHYTHM 
Songs, Ballet and Funny Sayings in "Shall We Dance?” 


The old firm of Astaire & Rogers, songs, 
dances and funny sayings, continues its 
blithe skitterings in “Shall We Dance?” 
a cinema item differing from the previous 
offerings only because, this time, a ballet 
is part of the plot. 

It is less romantic than earlier wares 
from this nimble team and there are those 
who will quibble daintily over the Gersh- 
win score, holding that it has not the 
verve and enchantment found in previous 
musical jots fashioned for the singing and 
dancing of the RKO stars. 

Better or worse, it remains that the 
score has three excellent numbers in 
“Tet’s Call the Whole Thing Off,” “Slap 
That Bass,” and “They Can’t Take That 
Away From Me.” 

In addition to which, Fred Astaire 
proves that the engine-room of a gigantic 
liner is a handy place to stage a mecha- 
nistic tap-routine in .which the rhythm 
matches the work-noises of the sleek, pul- 
sating engines. 

Astaire’ is a phony Russian __ ballet- 
dancer, born in Philadelphia, who refuses 
to leave Paris until he has met an Amer- 
ican musical-comedy star whose blonde 
hair, superb figure and throaty chants 
have bewitched him. 

It seems needless to add that Miss 
Rogers is the star. 

Snub—He does meet her and is rebuffed, 
which invariably happens in reel two of 
any Astaire-Rogers picture. They meet 
again on the liner and he passes three days 


in leveling his charm at her. She begins to . 


think he is fairly possible to put up with, 
when a grievous error causes the ship’s 
paper to announce that the two had been 
married secretly. 

To escape the attentions of a now- 
chilled old flame, Astaire does nothing to 
stop the story. 

Thereafter, the plot revolves about ad- 
joinmg suites in a Manhattan hotel, 
around a fatuous fiance and, on occasion, 
circles the matter of show production. 

A happy ending is contrived and at no 
time does the plot manage to provoke 
profound thought. 

This is a tuneful, nimble, amiable pic- 
ture which gives the stars the reliable 
opportunity of being exceedingly mean to 
each other, of having four chances to dance 
together and of resolving their wo in the 
end. 

The major novelties provided are the 
engine-room dance by Astaire alone and a 
team roller-skating dance on, presumably, 


the Mall in Central Park, New York. 


Deft—Mark Sandrich has directed with 
complete awareness of the narrative’s 
weaknesses. The result is force in the big 
scenes, concentration on display and com- 
edy and a fine evasion of confused plot 
points. It is as if Mr. Sandrich had said: 
“This is a fine scene, so we'll play it big 
and pretend the next scene after it just 
doesn’t exist.” 

Ira Gershwin has supplied Brother 
George’s music with modern, impertinent 
lyrics of high order. Harry Losee and 
Hermes Pan have staged the dances effec- 
tively and there is a fine ballet-solo by 
Miss Harriet Hocetor. 
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This brings the matter down to the 
clown situation in the picture with special 
reference to Edward Everett Horton, who 
is being used in so many pictures now 
that it is not possible to gloss over the 
fact that he is not very funny. 


BOXING KNIGHT: Prize- 
Fighting No New Theme, But ''Kid 


-Galahad" Has New Twists 


Tie Messrs. Warner, excelling in the 
making of motion-pictures with  litho- 
graphic punch, invade the scarcely new 
theme of professional fighting with “Kid 
Galahad.” They emerge, however, with 
a good story, a vivid melodrama and a 
tight, resourceful film. 

They have filled their cast with estab- 
lished, dependable players and, in addi- 
tion, offer a discovery, Wayne Morris, 
whose name will mean much more to pic- 
ture patrons a year hence than it does 
now. Morris was accepted as a promis- 
ing find by all critics at Hollywood pre- 
views of the picture. 

“Kid Galahad,’ summoned to the 
screen from a Saturday Evening Post se- 
rial, chronicles the adventures of a big, 
courtly booby who is thrust from knightly 
obscurity as a handsomely muscled _bell- 
boy to the world’s heavy-weight cham- 


Ginger Rogers and Fred Astaire skate their 
way to greater fame and louder plaudits 


pionship. Its moral, if any, is that a good, | 


clean, pretty giant can hammer his way 
to fame and riches wearing all the tradi- 
tional plumes of King Arthur’s boys in 
armor. It would take no violent work- 
out of the imagination to think that Gene 
Tunney must have been a case for Author 
Wallace’s point. 


Upon this healthy premise has. been | 
built a fast, admirably honest tale of the ! 
prize-fighters, with crooked deals, gunmen |) 


promoters, gaudy drabs with hearts of 
gold and the best ring-stuff ever shot. The 
fights have fury and the blows look and 
sound murderous. One stalwart actually 
was knocked out during filming of the 
final scenes. 


Edward G. Robinson and Humphrey fo 
Bogart play the dishonest promoters with | 


unreserved evil, Miss Bette Davis offers 
another shady lady portrait and a highly 
commendable one. 

Steel-riveter William Haade, making 
his first picture performance as a wastrel 
heavy-weight champion, establishes that 
Hollywood can use, or should use, his 
type of big, brawny man. 


SPRING FROTH: Cinema 


Capers on Paris Boulevards in 
Briskly Paced "Café Metropole" 


Phe springtide of cinema froth is helped 


no little by “Café Metropole,” a briskly | 
paced satire which is completely unimpor- © 


tant as a major film contribution but 
which is so expertly put together that it 
will charm audiences. 
sage nor great moment, but is sparkling 
entertainment fabricated solely to give 
pleasure. It does that capitally. 

This impertinent morsel was manufac- 
tured from an idea contributed by Greg- 
ory Ratoff, the actor, and changed into 


witty reality by Jacques Deval, French | 


dramatist. 


Narration—It tells of a Paris restaurant, 
Café Metropole, presided over by a sleek, 


astute maitre who is not above a little | 
chicanery so long as his wealthy patrons | 
A dissolute young American | 


are happy. 
gambles with the maitre, loses, has no 


money to pay off. Instead of jailing the » 
bankrupt collegian, the maitre forces the | 
youngster to impersonate a Russian prince. } 

A wandering romance between the false 
prince and an American heiress provides § 


the temperature ingredient. 


The team of Loretta Young and Tyrone b 


Power, recently vaulted into heart-throb 
prominence by “Love Is News,” continues 


the giddy romancing with attractiveness | 


and persuasion. Charles Winninger and 
Helen Westley add expert comedy to the 
silken achievements of Adolphe Menjou, 


Ratoff and others. Edward H. Griffith 


has directed with a knowing sense of | 


comedy. 


CROTHERS POTHER: | 
"Susan and God" Might Be Re- © 


written Into "Woman's Play" 


Most important spring tryout of the | 


legitimate stage was the appearance of 
Gertrude Lawrence in Rachel Crothers’ 
“Susan and God” at the Forrest Theater, 
Philadelphia, under the egis of John 
Golden. The majority of Quaker City 


It has neither mes- | 
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Lucas and Pritchard Studio 


Gertrude Lawrence called for an intermission 
and sailed to the scene of the Coronation 


critics panned the show, altho one foot- 
light savant and $20,000 worth of admis- 
sions, mostly women, showed interest in 
the fortnight’s engagement. 

Unique among plays trying out for sub- 
sequent Broadway production, “Susan and 
God” was announced beforehand as “for 
two weeks only—then closed for the sum- 
mer.” Success or failure, the opus could 
go no further because its English star 
wanted a look at the Coronation, a chance 
to make some records and a rest after play- 
ing three months with Noél Coward in 
“Tonight at 8:30.” 

General consensus was that Producer 
Golden and Author Crothers will have to 
do some tightening, rearranging and ex- 
tensive rewriting before even a moderate 
success in New York can be envisaged. 
A few bright scenes, occasional flashes of 
scintillant Crothers dialog (reminiscent of 
“Let Us Be Gay” and “When Ladies 
Meet”) and opportunities for Gertrude 
Lawrence to parade a succession of stun- 
ning outfits are some of the assets, Dull 
stretches, confused characterization and 
the presence of a cast of unpleasant char- 
acters are liabilities. 


Story—The play is about an unhappy, 
drunken husband; an unhappy, frivolous 
wife; an unhappy, bewildered child. How 
they find God and become regenerated 
might be called the plot, but the audience 
never knows whether the inebriated pro- 
clivities of the husband drove the wife to 
frivolity or wee versa. 

If Rachel Crothers can bring her hereto- 
fore expert play-craftsmanship into clarify- 
ing the yarn, it might turn into a wallop- 
ing “women’s show’—ofttimes synonym 
for success in the theater. If not—the play 
may be relegated to the limbo of several 
recently unproduced Crothers scripts. In 
any case, Gertrude Lawrence gets a chance 
to use all the laugh-getting and sob-evok- 
ing tricks which Noél Coward has taught 
her. Philadelphia dowagers also applauded 
Bert Lytell, stage and sereen veteran, as 
the hard-drinking husband. 


Rel. igton 


LORD'S PRAYER: Using 
Both "Debts" and 'Trespasses,'' 


Poet Revises Supplication 


Great teachers in Biblical days were ex- 
pected to give their disciples a form of 
prayer. Because John had taught his fol- 
lowers to pray, Christ’s disciples asked Him 
to do the same. Complying, He gave them 
the Lord’s Prayer, which, despite its 1m- 
portance to them, curiously enough is 
mentioned only twice in the entire New 
Testament. 

Most Christian churches and their Sun- 
day schools use the St. Matthew version 
in preference to that of St. Luke, which 
differs chiefly from the former in_ the 
omission of: “For thine is the kingdom, 
and the power and the glory, forever, 
Amen.” ‘To reconcile the two versions, 
volumes have been written through the 
centuries. 

As recited to-day, the Lord’s Prayer is 
characterized by further conflict in the use, 
in some churches, of the clause “forgive 
us our debts as we forgive our debtors,” 
in others, that of “forgive us our tres- 
passes as we forgive those that trespass 
against us.” Among those that use the 
latter are the Methodist Episcopal and 
Protestant Episcopal Churches. Presby- 
terians, Congregationalists, Baptists and 
Disciples of Christ say “debts.” Roman 
Catholics use “trespasses,” altho the ap- 
proved Douai-Rheims Bible says “debts.” 
Occasionally, usage may be a question of 
individual choice, so that in one town 
Congregationalists may say “trespasses” 
and in another “debts.” 


Greek—In the last century the Rt. Rev. 
Dr. Charles John Ellicott, Bishop of 
Gloucester, England, sought to reconcile 
the two clauses by interpreting that of 
“debts” as stressing sins of omission, that 
of “trespasses” as stressing sins of com- 
mission. Nevertheless, while no current 
Bible translation mentioned “trespasses,” 
it continued in popular usage among the 
various denominations. The Greek word, 
ophileimate, actually signifies something 
owed. 

The only English translation in which 
the word “trespasses” is used in place of 
“debts” is the William Tyndale version 
(1525). Tyndale was an English scholar- 
priest determined to translate the Bible 
into the vernacular. The Thomas Mat- 
thew version (1537) and the Taverner 
version (1539) also contain “trespasses,” 
but merely were revisions of the Tyndale 
work. AJ] other major versions used 
“debts” and some of the modern revisions 
use circumlocutions such as “offenses” or 
“sins.” 

Long a student of the controversy, the 
Rev. Dr. Benjamin Copeland, eighty-one, 
retired Methodist minister of Buffalo, has 
devoted many leisure hours to the thought 
of merging the two clauses into a “com- 
pleted Lord’s Prayer.” 


Revision—Recently, he ran them together, 
sent the revised prayer to a Buffalo 
Methodist meeting. It reads: Our Father, 
Who art in heaven, hallowed be Thy name. 
Thy kingdom come, Thy will be done, in 
earth, as it is in heaven. Give us this 
day our daily bread. And forgive us our 
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debts, as we forgive our debtors. And for-\ 
give us our trespasses, as we forgive those 
who trespass against us. And lead us not» 
into temptation, but deliver us from evil.) 
For Thine is the kingdom, and the power, 
and the glory forever. Amen. 
One of Methodism’s leading poets, Doc- | 
tor Copeland, who gained national atten-. 
tion two years ago by introducing an addi- 
tional stanza for “America,” recently re- | 
ceived a letter of thanks from the British | 
Royal Family for a poem eulogizing King | 
George V. Last week, his latest gesture). 
had provoked wide discussion in clerical | 
circles. 
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PETERBORO PLAN: Unity 
for Unitarians With Whole Family |) 
in Church as Unit 


Struggling with depression-struck par- |< 
ishes, rural pastors have been pondering » 
many a scheme to revitalize dwindling) 
flocks and finances. One of these is the |: 
“Larger Parish” idea. 
Providing a central, jointly-supported + 
house of worship for the various faiths, a | 
prime example of this trend is being spon- } 
sored by Owen D. Young, industrialist, in} 
his native Van Hornesville, New York. hi 
Another experiment is direct sales-promo- fer 
tion, like that imstituted by Bryant ( 


Griffin, New York advertising expert, in 
a suburban New Jersey town. 
As in many a small village where all? 
such plans have been studied drearily, the 
Rev. Richard Allen Day, minister of the. 
Unitarian Church of -Peterboro, New 
Hampshire, sadly watched the life and 
vigor of his parish wane, was determined ; 
not to let it suffer the fate of closed 
Methodist and Baptist churches. 

The first thing Mr. Day did was to 
launch a thoroughgoing survey of his do- 
main. To this end he sent a questionnaire 
to the heads of all families, supplemented + 
it with meetings of young married couples 


Dr. Benjamin Copeland put "debts" as well as 
trespasses" in his version of Lord's Prayer | 


| 
( 


{ 
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with children. The results showed that 
all the physical conditions necessary to a 
thriving church were there: A beautiful 
ehureh and parish house in perfect condi- 
tion, adequate financial resources and a 
constituency of 350 persons in a population 
of 2,500. 


Historic—One of the church’s 355 active 
parishes in the United States whose total 
membership is 123,970, Peterboro Uni- 
iarians worship at one of two* reputed 
Bulfinch-designed churches in the United 
States. Completely white inside with old- 
fashioned box-pews, floor carpeted in dull 
red, a slightly-arched ceiling and a pulpit 
of famous old wine-glass style, it will cele- 
brate its 200th anniversary in 1939. 
Lying in the shadow of Mount Monad- 
nock, the church, like the four others in 
the town—Congregational, Episcopalian, 


| Catholic and Christian Scientist—draws 


its congregation from _ textile-workers, 
farmers and townfolk who like to think 
of themselves as average New Englanders, 
point with pride to two local possessions— 
the famed Edward McDowell music-col- 
ony and the headquarters of the American 
Guernsey Club. 

Peterboro’s Unitarians, however, are not 
unlike most Americans upon opening eyes 
on Sunday morn. They look forward to 
their spiritual devotions, but they also en- 
joy a family noon-hour dinner, get off to 
the country afoot or in cars. So they 
made it quite plain in their questionnaire 
replies that they desired a church for the 
whole family—in short, a real family 


*=The other work of Charles 
American architect (1763-1844), 
be in Lancaster, Massachusetts. 


Bulfinch, 
is said to 


church. Officers and pastor agreed with 
them, without delay drew up a new pro- 
gram founded upon three principles: 

1. Begin with the youngest 
them. 

2. A family church with something for all. 

3. Keep every one interested in the whole 
church through cooperation. 
Workings—Disclosed by Mr. Day in 
The Christian Register, the plan works 
out like this: The church service has 
been changed to 10:30 o’clock, with the 
Sunday-school hour coinciding. The pri- 
mary, junior and intermediate depart- 
ments of the school assemble in the parish 
house at 10:15 A.M. for prelimimary in- 
struction and rehearsal of music, etc., be- 
fore entering the church during the organ 
prelude. They remain in the church dur- 
ing the opening service, which includes a 
junior sermon, then retire to classes during 
the singing of a hymn. Also meeting at 


and hold 


the same time is the kindergarten. Thus, 
all arrive and depart together. 
“As a result of this venture,” the minis- 


ter writes, “the church attendance has in- 
creased rapidly and is still growing. Many 
new people with children are coming to 
church. The church school is flourishing 
with new children coming in steadily. The 
kindergarten is already large enough to re- 
quire two teachers. Twenty-five babies 
have been christened during the last four 
years, thus assuring the school of new 
members for years to come. 


Success—“An excellent Alliance of almost 
100 members is cooperating; also, the Lay- 
men’s League, a strong and active chap- 
ter, is assisting in the program. A newly- 
organized Young People’s Religious Union, 
under excellent supervision, is planned. A 
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junior choir is to be organized in the near 
future. Thus, a well-rounded program for 
the whole family is in operation.” 

Nothing succeeds like success and as a 
result the Peterboro Plan—as it is called— 
is being copied widely in New Hampshire. 
The American Unitarian Association, cen- 
tral coordinating body in Boston, supports 
it, thinks it excellent, but regards it still 
as experimental and by no means unique. 
Financially, its officials say, the church as 
a whole is in good condition. 


Letters and fet 


ANTIQUE RACKET: Fakes 


Outnumber Genuine Pieces, 


Treasury Loses Money 


auage is a word that started life as an 
adjective and grew into a noun that bears 
an almost holy connotation. Under the 
egis of those seven letters more highway 
robbery has been committed annually than 
Jesse James managed in his whole lifetime. 

The United States Treasury Department, 
after scanning its books for the last 
twenty-eight years—any article that pre- 
dates 1700 has been legally granted free 
entry since 1906—estimates that it has 
been swindled out of $500,000,000 by al- 
lowing spurious antiques to enter duty 
free. And last week it decided to do some- 
thing about it. 

It has been almost impossible, customs 


HERE they are! Not 
more’n a quarter 
mile ahead of us. 
We'll overhaul ’em 
before they reach the 
Bad Lands.” Sergeant 
McCabe’s voice was excited and triumphant. 
And just then a sharp explosion rent the 

air, and the police car leaped from the nar- 
tow road at a sharp angle and lurched crazily 
to a sudden stop ina rock-strewn sandy field. 
“No chance now,’ the Sergeant 
complained sullenly as the crim- 
inals’ car rapidly disappeared 
into the blackness. “They've es- 
caped. We're beaten by a blow- 
out.” The criminals did escape 
that time. But, thanks to the 
persistence of Sergeant McCabe 
and his alert men, they were later captured. 
The solution to this havoc caused by blow- 
outs has seemed to me to depend on the 


Ss. S. VAN DINE 
Celebrated Author 


Goodrich SAFETY Bivestow 


Read S. S. Van Dine’s breath-taking description 
of Sergeant McCabe’s* thrilling man hunt.... 


manufacture of a safer tire. That’s why the 
invention of the Life-Saver Golden Ply by 
Goodrich should be the “good news” to 
every American motorist that it was to me. 
As one of the Goodrich engineers explained, 
“This Golden Ply, which is now found in every 
Silvertown Tire, is a layer of special rubber 
and full-floating cords, scientifically treated 
to resist the terrific blowout- causing heat gen- 
erated inside a// tires by today’s high speeds. 
By resisting this heat, the Golden Ply provides 
motorists with rea/ protection 
against high-speed blow-outs.’ 
No wonder thousands of 
motorists all over the country are 
changing to Golden Ply Silver- 
towns. They’re playingsafe! These 
life-saving Silvertowns can be 
purchased at Goodrich Silver- 
town Stores and Goodrich dealers everywhere. 


* Names and localities are fictitious, but the episode 
is suggested by an actual occurrence. 
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officials have found, to determine accu- 
rately the authenticity of imported ob- 
jects, since most fake antiques have been 
accepted as genuine in the country of their 
origin. Since the fad for Italian and Span- 
ish furniture has died out, England has 
sent the bulk of the offerings. The Trea- 
sury has figures—based on population, 
number of wealthy families and allowing 
for destruction, fire, breakage and wear— 
showing that between 75 and 80 per cent. 
of the imports from the British Isles could 
not possibly be genuine antiques. 

Legal Dam—Last week the Department 
took steps to stem the flood-tide. In a bill 
sent to the House it asked for repeal of 
the Morgan Act, under which antiques 
have cleared customs. 

If the bill passes—and it is certain to 
meet opposition—many dealers in Ameri- 
can antiques also expect some tightening 
of their collars. For, like their British 
brethren, some of them have been getting 
away with murder. Early American furni- 
ture for more than a decade has enjoyed 
the greatest popularity among collectors 
and consequently has been copied in pro- 
portion to the demand. 

But dealers are not going to be caught 

unawares. In New York, where the mar- 
ket is largest, sellers of antiques have plans 
under way to organize and cast out the 
dealers in fakes who have been giving their 
trade a black eye. The embryonic organiza- 
tion wants to pass a law that will prohibit 
a dealer from carrying the word “antique” 
above his store unless a large proportion 
of his stock carries documentary proof of 
its origin and age. 
Buyer Beware—Most of the trouble lies in 
the fact that the public, by and large, sel- 
dom recognizes the difference between a 
fake and a reproduction. Reproductions 
are accurate copies of any furniture style 
of any period and it is only when they are 
palmed off as originals that they are 
branded as fakes. 

Another brand of fraud is known as the 
“Sigsaw assembly.” Given a true antique 
chair, an unscrupulous dealer will saw it 
up into possibly a dozen parts, using one 
of the original segments in each copy. In 
his sales-talk he will put particular empha- 
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sis on the part he knows to be genuine and 
submit it to all the tests that prove its age. 

The first clue an antique detective looks 
for in the rather complicated task of track- 
ing down the real from the manutactured, 
is the type of nail used. If he finds old 
wrought-iron nails holding the object to- 
gether, he has fairly good proof that he is 
not being duped. 

Because the general buying public is 
extremely gullible, manufacturers of fakes 
have seldom bothered to duplicate the old 
type of nail. 

In a chest, desk or any article that has 
drawers, there are two identifying marks 
that are hard to reproduce in imitations. 
Original pieces show the hand-work plainly 
in the little pie-shaped dovetails that hold 
the sides and bottom of a drawer together. 
None of these true wedges is exactly the 
same size. Reproductions flaunt precisely 
even, exact triangles, obviously machine- 
stamped, that the most accurate craftsman 
couldn’t hope to duplicate. 

If a drawer has been planed so as to 
allow the bottom thickness in the middle 
and a tapering-off to permit grooving in 
the sides, it is the work of a long-dead 
cabinetmaker. 

As in the case of the nails, reproducers 
generally ignore this detail. 


Labeled Pieces—Many a reputable furni- 
ture-maker openly copies famous ancient 
pieces that are to be found in museums or 
private collections and sells his work for 
what it is—a faithful reproduction. To 
prevent its resale under false colors, deal- 
ers are suggesting that such articles be 
branded, or indelibly marked, so that they 
can be recognized easily for what they are. 

One wood-worker who has made a com- 
fortable fortune reproducing the works of 
Chippendale, Sheraton and nameless but 
numerous American furniture-makers, tells 
a story on himself that points the need of 
such identification. He was called in by 
a wealthy collector to copy two supposedly 
Sheraton dining-chairs. The collector had 
bought them from one of the most repu- 
table dealers in New York who claimed to 
have picked them up in Russia where, he 
said, they had been taken by an English 
lawyer 100 or more years ago. 


New England antique shop where reproductions are made and sold as such... 
only swindlers who sometimes buy them attempt to pawn them off as genuine 
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“Do you think you could possibly copy | 
these chairs so that I might have a set of | 
six?” the collector asked. After careful» 
examination, the craftsman admitted he 
could and with no difficulty. 


} 
“T made those,” he said. 


THUMBING THE BOOKS | 


Seventh Avenue—‘‘I Can Get It for You! 
Wholesale.”” By Jerome Weidman. (Simon) 
& Schuster; $2.50.) A twenty-four-year- 
old accountant who goes to law school at 
night has written a novel in his spare time. 
With its publication he is placed on tat 
not-too-long list of promising writers who) 
well may become major fictioneers in a) 
few years. Author Weidman writes a| 
well-spaced, realistic story of a completely) 
unscrupulous cloak-and-suiter who gets). 
where he wants to go by stepping on 
people’s necks. He cheats shipping-clerks, |: 
his partners, the girl he loves. Not an-} 
other syllable could be added to this study} 
of a ruthless man. 


Animals—‘‘Who’s Who in the Zoo.” By] 
the staff of the Federal Writers’ Project). 
of New York City. Edited by Ralphj!: 
De Sola. (Halcyon House; $1.69.) A 
round-up of little-known facts about well-}) 
known animals in a handsomely designed’ « 
book. The beasts are kenneled in their}! 
proper family groups and entertainingly |: 
oe For juvenile and adult readers*) 
alike. 


Hemingway Germany—“‘Three Comrades.” 
By Erich-Maria Remarque. (Little, Brown; 
$2.50.) Three young men are mechanics. 
and disillusioned ex-soldiers. One of their}: 
band falls in love with a young girl, learns}: 
too late that she is tubercular and help-j> 
lessly watches her die of the disease. The 
story is a tragic comment on the recent) 
German scene. Its chief drawback is the 
persistence of all three comrades in drink-| 
ing copiously and indulging in long descrip- 
tions of each draft. 
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Insanity—“The Outward Room.” By 
Millen Brand. (Simon & Schuster; $1.25.) 
A young woman is forced to spend seven}; 
years in an asylum because she was driven | 
mad by the death of her younger brother.3r 
She escapes, goes to New York and suc-|i 
cessfully builds a life which restores her}! 
sanity when she becomes the wife of al? 
worker. Effectively written but unfortu-|) 
nately marred by a surprize twist at the 
ang to insure everything’s coming out all} 
right. 


Munitions—**By Day and by Night.” By) 
Johan Bojer. (Appleton Century; $2.50.) }) 
What happens when a millionaire machine- |) 


gun inventor suddenly develops a con-) 
science? Tackling this problem, Norwegian 
author Bojer traced the life and death of! 
a poor boy made rich by a death-dealing |i 
discovery. Author Bojer always writes well,’ 
often with a strange brilliance; but the end |: 
result is not altogether satisfactory. How- 
ever, the quality of Ibsen’s plays burns) 
high in this book, which should be read by | 
thoughtful folk. 


Family—“The duMauriers.”” By Daphig 
duMaurier. (Doubleday, Doran; $3.) 


of the door containing the family skele-) 
tons and unlocked a choice collection of) 
ancestors. Her account is written with} 
skill and the impudence of a young woman’) 
not afraid of facing ancestral fact. 


Social Science 


WORKING WIVES AND OTHERS' BREAD 


)Married Women in Jobs Stir Sociological Controversy 


| Beneath smoking discussions of govern- 
»ment-made work, technological replace- 
»ment of labor in the growing industrial 
boom and the desirability of an unem- 
‘ployment census, one question burns 
~ clearly: Should married women work? 
Recent addition of fuel to the fire 
tended by editors and writers in news- 
papers and magazines throughout the 
* country was the Boston City Council’s in- 
-dorsement last spring of Massachusetts 
legislation to prohibit the employment of 
married women “whose husbands are re- 
ceiving salaries sufficient to support their 
) households.” 


“There are 5,255,455 married women 


gainfully employed in this country,” 
fumed Henry Selvitella, framer of the 
Boston City Council indorsement. “If 


they were forced to return to their homes, 
the unemployment problem would be cut 
m half. The system has brought about 
the exploitation of women under condi- 

' tions that have thrown millions of men 
out of employment... .” 

“Big business spoils a woman for love 
and marriage,” was the recently expressed 
apinion of Dr. Paul Popenoe, Director of 
tne Institute of Family Relations, Los 
Angeles. “The more dominant she be- 
comes, the more she repels men. If finan- 
zially possible, a woman should never take 

}; a job, but should spend her spare time cul- 
tivating her talents. . .. Home-making and 
» marriage should be her first goal.” 


' Task—Even Ida Tarbell, feminist whose 
: sharply disagreeing opinion is that women 
: should have a place in public life, says 

that women’s fundamental responsibility 
is the home. 

__ The premise, hitherto taken for granted, 
. always has been that gainfully employed 
’ women earn more money than women in 
‘the home. But do they? In the Feb- 
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A problem of the age... should young Ameri- 
‘ gan women choose a life of domesticity or... 


H 


ruary and May issues of Scribner's Maga- 
zine, Mrs. Ralph Borsodi and Dorothy 
Van Doren tackle the problem from this 
angle: 

“Most people believe to-day that the 
industrial age has demonstrated the eco- 
nomic futility of home-making,” contends 
Mrs. Borsodi. “It appears obvious that 
machinery, power and the factory system 
have relegated the domestic tasks, such 
as washing, sewing, canning, baking and 
weaving, to the submarginal homes. .. . 
But I am convinced that a great many 
women could be of greater economic value 
to their families while performing home- 
making tasks.” 

Mrs. Borsodi and her husband have 
proved to their satisfaction that the 
average woman who does all her house- 
work produces more real wealth than she 
could produce by earning money. She 
can earn easily from $5 to $20 a week, 
year in and year out, depending upon the 
number of jobs taken back into the home 
from industry and depending also on the 
standard of living. 

“The most frequent annual wage of 
women in 1929 was $800 a year,’ Mrs. 
Borsodi says. “But this is by no means 
their net income. An inquiry I made 
some time ago among women working in 
stores and offices in New York showed 
that they had to spend for commutation, 
car-fare, lunches, extra clothing and, above 
all, for beauty treatments, from $3.60 to 
$5 each week to retain their positions.” 


Statistics—Mrs. Borsodi backs up her 
argument that married women can earn 
more money working at home by itemized 
tables showing that a woman earns fifty 
cents an hour baking her own bread; $6 
an hour when she bakes beans instead of 
buying them in cans. 

The writer subjected her family to a 
month’s diet of ready-to-eat foods such 
as are bought by families with an income 
of $2,400 to $4,000 a year. Then she 
gave them a month on home-prepared 
foods. 

The results (“omitting loud huzzahs for 
the kind of bread mother used to make”) : 
Home-cooked foods cost thirty-three min- 
utes a day more in labor but saved $5.60 
a week in delicatessens and groceries. 

This in the kitchen alone—and spread- 
ing the cost of additional equipment over 
its normal life-span. But in her sewing- 
room, making rugs or tweeds on a hand- 
loom, inventing games for her children, 
knowing how to manage the hundred 
small phases of that complicated business 
of maintaining a family, Mrs. Borsodi 
finds that the average married woman is 
an economic asset in her home, has more 
leisure and more variety in her work than 
most paid jobs could offer. 


Dispute—Dorothy Van Doren, in sharp 
disagreement, says: “Let us not delude 
ourselves. Most women do not work... 
because they would rather feed their fam- 
ilies from cans. It is not caprice that 
takes women to the factory-loom, to the 
clerk’s desk, to the retail-store counter. 
It is the harsh compulsion of economic 
necessity. 

“The vast majority of working women 


fall into the low-income groups where 
extra cash is a grim necessity, where the 
cost. of the Borsodi home equipment” is 
prohibitive and in most cases where the 
necessary education to use it economically 
is lacking. .. . In many cases, of course, 
gainfully employed women are young 
wives who keep their jobs after marriage 
in order to make marriage itself possible.” 

Stating that Mrs. Borsodi is no average 
housewife in her abilities, Dorothy Van 
Doren points out that the above-average 
women in business command large sala- 
ries, employ competent cooks and house- 
keepers, send their children to “progres- 
sive schools.” 

Taking for granted that it is as neces- 
sary for many women to be employed 
gainfully as it is for men, Elizabeth Frazer 
in the May issue of Good Housekeeping 
says: “Twenty-five out of every hundred 
women throughout the country are gain- 
fully employed . . . Their combined in- 
come amounts to one-fifth of the nation’s 
annual pay-roll. Never before on earth 
was seen such an army as this! Never 
such standards of good health, beauty, in- 
itiative, self-respect and confidence. 

“Forty per cent. of this army have de- 
pendents. Like men, they are carrying 
heavy financial responsibilities. . . . In- 
dividuals in this army differ as finger- 
prints differ. But one outstanding fact 
unites them all like a common denomi- 
nator: They earn their own money. ... 
They stand on their own feet.” 


Fruits—Security is the reward for working 
at a paying job, believes Miss Frazer, a 
chance to build up a savings-account, pay 
for an insurance annuity which will offer 
one a comfortable old age. Suggesting a 
budget as the way of making a profit on 
the business unit which is oneself, Miss 
Frazer shows sound cash profits for the 
stenographer or high-priced advertising 
executive. 

But women work and run homes, too. 
More than one-third of the employed 
women in the United States carry full 
responsibility for home-making, reports 


*Cost of modern kitchen equipment used by 
Mrs. Borsodi was $500. 


Keystone 


continue activity in the world of busi- 
ness even after they are married? 
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LAKE 


(p FRALD LAK 
EMERALL 
QUAN) Coecditn Leckie 


THE WORLD AT YOUR FEET! 


® Play on top of the world this summer! In 
this world-famous setting of magnificent Alpine 
scenery and luxurious living! Baronial Banff... 
Lake Louise with its cosmopolitan air of color 
and charm! Emerald Lake . . . Swiss-like village 
with its cozy Chalet! Mile-high golf, swimming, 
hiking, riding, dancing! 


4 COLORFUL DAYS » » « 2 days at Banff, 2 


days at Lake Louise with visit to Emerald 
Lake. All expenses from Banff (or Field) $57 


from an 


6 WONDERFUL DAYS... 2 days at Banff, 


2 days at Lake Louise, plus 1 day optional at 
Banff or Lake Louise, and 1 day at Emerald 
Lake. From Banff, or Field, all $74 50 
CXPCUSES; rOLl er Masia SRR ess. . 

Tours begin at Banff or Field, are operated June 12 to 
Sept. 13. Hotel accommodation, meals, 126 Miles of 


Mountain Motoring. Add rail fare to Banff (or Field). 
Hotels open June 12th to September 13th, 


ALASKA 9-day All-Expense Cruises, from Van- 
couver, Victoria or Seattle. $95 U 

Meals and berth included except at Skagway. p 

Low round-trip summer rail fares . . . and AIR-CONDI- 


TIONED standard sleepers, diners and solarium-lounge 
cars on Canadian Pacific fast transcontinental trains. 


Canadian Pacific Hotels 


See Local Travel Agent or 


any Canadian Pacific Office, including: 
B44 Madison Ave. 405 BoylstonSt. 22 Court St. _1500 Locust St. 
NEW YORK BOSTON BUFFALO PHILADELPHIA 
14th & N.Y. Ave.,N.W. C.&S.Nat. Bank Bldg. 1010 Chester Ave. 
ATLANTA CLE LAND 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 
Dixie Terminal Bldg. 444—T7th Ave. 71 BE. Jackson Blvd. 
CINC ¥ PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
1014 Warner Theatre Bldg. 
MILWAUKEE 


418 Locust St. 1231 Washington Blvd. 
ETROIT 


ST. LOUIS 
Merchants Bank Bldg. 611—2nd Ave., So. It 
INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS KANSAS CITY 


Fourth and Cedar 1212 Kirby Bldg. 803 W. O. W. Bldg. 
ST. PAUL DALLAS OMAHA 
621 So. Grand Avenue 152 Geary Street 626 S. W. Broadway 
LOS ANGELES SAN FRANCISCO —— PORTLAND, Ore, 
1320 Fourth Avenue 1118 Pacific Avenue 
SEATTLE TACOMA 


the Women’s Bureau in Washington. 
Nearly 1,000,000 of these are women who 
have families without a man at the head; 
nearly 500,000 are the only wage-earners 
in their home units. 

The number of women working for the 
United States Government has increased 
95 per cent. during the past three years; 
the increase in the employment of men 
is but 37 per cent. 

More women’s names are on the doors of 
important government offices now than in 
any previous Administration. In the Cabi- 
net, Foreign Service, even in the Treasury 
Department, women are in executive posts. 


Poll—To find out what the public thinks 
of women seeking gainful employment, 
Dr. George Gallup, Director of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Public Opinion, last No- 
vember announced in the New York 
Herald Tribune the results of a national 
poll on the subject: “Do you approve of 
a married woman earning money in in- 
dustry or business if she has a husband 
capable of supporting her?” 

Eighty-two per cent. of the 100,000 per- 
sons questioned answered “no.” Women 
themselves were opposed by 79 per cent. 
Reason given by the majority of “no” 
voters was: “Why should a married 
woman with plenty of money take bread 
out of the mouths of women who need 
work?” 


Minority opinions: 

“Some women have no family to raise; 
they might as well work as sit around the 
house.” 

“Women should have equality with 
men, since they are taxed as well as men.” 

“Certain types of women are better 
adapted to business and are happier when 
working.” 

“Many a woman earns more than her 
husband; let him keep house!” 


Many employers believe to-day that 
wives with comfortable homes are more 
stable than unmarried girls—less inclined 
to stay up all night “gadding about.” 
Young people in the Gallup poll were one 
out of five for women working as com- 
pared with one out of ten for the nation 
as a whole. 


Answer—To the question “Should married 
women work?” Chase Going Woodhouse, 
Director of the Institute of Women’s Pro- 
fessional Relations and teacher of econom- 
ics at Connecticut College, says: 

“Tf the question is made specific, there 
is an answer . . depending upon the 
kind of person she is, the kind of hus- 
band she has, what their respective occu- 
pations are, what their children need and 
upon the community in which they live.” 

As far back as 1901, Ida Husted Har- 
per, ardent feminist, wrote: “Nothing 
could more effectually destroy the stimu- 
lus to exertion in the girls of the high 
schools and colleges than the knowledge 
that all progress was to stop on com- 
mencement day. . Shall these highly- 
trained girls be restricted to a narrow 
round of social life? . . . Shall they be 
forbidden any kind of business because 
they will take the bread out of the mouth 
of some poor woman? Why, then, such 
commendation of a son of a Vanderbilt, 
a Rockefeller or a Morgan who enters 
actively into business pursuits?” 

Rebecca West, speaking on the subject, 
“These American Women,” said: 

“Indeed, it is almost beside the point to 
discuss whether the women of the United 
States have a specific aptitude for work, 
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since they are the only people who seem) . 
to be ready to do it.” i | 

Along with jobs for married women); 
stand many complex emotional problems. |) 
The more successful the married woman in |; | 
her paid work, the more tactful she must) — 
be in her home. Few men are so little|'| 
influenced by tradition that they can stand |; 
a successful wife. 

Marjorie Barstow Greenbie, author of 
“In Quest of Contentment,” has run_a) 
home and a job for eighteen years. Her] 
advice: 

“If you want to prosper, lay up money}: 
in the bank . . . it is perhaps just asi 
well to say good-by to the job and stick! 
to the garden, the kitchen and the sew- 
ing machine. But if you want to have a)» 
grand time, to have glamour and interest | 
for your husband and prestige with your. 
children, there’s something to be said for) 
the job.” 


Education 


JOBS IN JUNE: Class of} 
1937 Faces Cheerful Prospects in 


Business World 


Sometime during June, 150,000 young 
Americans will emerge from college cam- } 
pus gates to seek fortunes in the nation’s li 
businesses and professions. 

What are their prospects? How many 
will get on company pay-rolls, or build up 
immediate practises? How many others 
will wander the paths of fruitless search 
for work? 

Well, it seems they—this post-slump | 
generation, as personnel experts call them pf 
—are going to get a break, the first since 
1930. That’s what a survey just com- fi 
pleted by Investors Syndicate (Minneap- 
olis) has developed. 

To ascertain advance indications, the 
Syndicate sent out questionnaires to place- }) 
ment officers in 525 leading colleges (no | 
women’s institutions) and received, to this 
effect, specific answers from 218 of them. 
Of them was asked: What percentage of 
your 1937 graduates will obtain jobs this {i 
summer? with a comparison, in this re- 
spect, with last year’s and 1929’s figures, | 
the fields of greatest demand for work, the 
qualifications principally sought by em- 
ployers and a list of companies recruiting 
employees. 


Prospects—Results from the survey ac- |i 
counted for nearly half of the total enrol- 6 
ment of the country’s male and coeduca- | 
tional institutions. Briefly, they showed: ) 

Employment prospects for 1937 classes | 
are only a little less favorable than those . 
of 1929, are substantially better than those | 
of 1936. i 

Engineering, business administration, | 
teachmg, general business classifications | 
are offering work in greatest volume. En- | 
gineering jobs lead in ninety-six instances. 
Business administration goes to the top at 
eighty-three schools. Teaching heads } 
eighty-five others. And general business 
classifications hold fourth place. In con- | 
trast, journalism, law, investment banking’ 
are at the foot of the list. 2 

Twenty-eight institutions report that | 
more than 90 per cent. of June graduates 
will be employed. Thirteen per cent. of - 
the colleges say they expect immediate | 
jobs for fully 85 per cent. of their grad-_ 
uates. One hundred and fourteen schools - 


i 
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declare employment will exceed that of 
1936. Eighty-nine state that this year will 
se about on a par with 1936. Nearly 30 
-per cent. predict tops over 1929. 

According to 185 colleges, more than 
chalf of their graduates are expected to be 
on pay-rolls before the end of summer. 
‘And 163 foresee 70 per cent. of their stu- 


«dents at work soon after graduation. 


(Qualifications—Most frequently given as 
(qualifications sought by employers in stu- 
dents are (in the order named) scholar- 
ship, personality, campus activity and 
popularity, character, leadership and gen- 
veral ability. Scholarship is ranked as the 
first qualification by 51.4 per cent. of the 
colleges. Personality gets first place in 
(19.7 per cent. of the institutions; charac- 
‘ter, 5 per cent.; campus popularity, 3.6 per 
cent.; leadership, 2.3 per cent.; and gen- 
eral ability, 1.4 per cent. Some colleges 
jist as many as seven qualifications, others 
‘only one or two. 

One school, recently endowed for $3,- 
(000,000, rated scholarship sixth on its list 
fof the qualities in demand. 

Only six mentioned honesty directly by 
mame; only 5 per cent. gave character first 
\place. To-day, it appears, an employer 
thires a girl or boy for looks, personality, 
general poise and ease, hands over a large 
vemount of responsibility, then inveighs 
gagainst all youth when one fails. He 
doesn’t take pains to investigate in ad- 
#vance. 


‘Rare Qualities—Only one college listed fam- 
iy background as a requisite—it was a 
Southern school. A Midwestern college 
jwas the sole lister of “loyalty.” Three 
mentioned tact. An Eastern coeducational 
fmstitution was the only one to mention 
‘age. It gave limits between twenty-three 
and thirty-five. 

Some schools noted the different phys- 
seal characteristics demanded of candi- 
dates for different jobs. 

For example, a woman who is to dem- 
onstrate washing-machines must be tall 
and fairly brawny; a school-teacher can 
cbe any size, tho those for primary grades 
(ought to be shorter. 

As for volume of recruiting among this 
ear’s graduates, the leading companies in 
cach industry, as a rule, usually are most 
‘aggressive in this activity. Virtually every 
leading company in a nation-wide indus- 
itry, it is revealed, seeks graduates of in- 
stitutions of higher learning. Others confine 
‘recruiting to relatively small territories or 
‘to a few institutions. General Electric, the 
various American Telephone subsidiaries, 
Firestone Tire & Rubber, Westinghouse 
Electric, Procter & Gamble, du Pont, 
‘Goodyear Tire, Burroughs Adding Ma- 
chine, General Motors; Sears, Roebuck; 
Socony-Vacuum, International Harvester, 
‘Armstrong Cork, United States Steel, East- 
man Kodak, R. H. Macy, W. T. Grant, 
Swift & Co., Aetna Life, Montgomery 
Yard, Standard Oil of Indiana, Liberty 
(Mutual Insurance, Texas Corporation, 
Hethlehem Steel and Aluminum Company 

' America, in order named, are reported 
niost frequently among the 220 specifically 
m<ntioned corporations. 


Summer Jobs—National sectional distribu- 
fin of summer employment prospects: 


fhe Pacific Coast States, 89 per cent. ; 
“ast North Central States, 87 per cent. ; 
Sew England, 84.5 per cent. ; 
ast South Central, 84 per cent. ; 
Widdle Atlantic, 83 per cent. ; 
| 2Vest North Central, 82.5 per cent. ; 
South Atlantic, 78 per cent. ; 
gVest South Central, 67 per cent. ; 
‘ZAountain States, 56 per cent. 


'ZAnswers as to how this year’s prospects 


ay 
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1001 DIFFERENT 
ACATIONS! 


|pys your bags and head north this summer . . . for 
a different, thrilling, inexpensive vacation as “Gucse 
of Canada”, your friendly northern neighbor. 


Do you long for quiet woodland peace? ... Take a 
family cottage on the sun-bathed shore of one of 
Canada’s Maritime provinces. Swim, canoe, golf and 
hike by day. Then sleep as you’ve never slept before 
all through the crisp, cool night. 


If you love the “colony” life... Plan to join the gay, 
congenial crowd at one of our many smart, world- 


Sail, cruise, paddle or pole... you'll 
never forget the sheer, blue beauty of 
famed resotts. Canada’s holiday waterways. 


If a motor tour appeals . . . Set your course along 
Canada’s miles and miles of scenic highways. Stop 
over at wayside inns, camp in beautiful National Parks, 
of put up at great, modern hotels. 


Are you a fisherman? . .. Discover the sportsman’s 
paradise, in Canada’s forested lakelands and along 
her myriad rivers. You'll find them richly stocked 
with fighting beauties. 

Tour by train or bus — or enjoy an inland cruise 
through mighty waterways, if you prefer... . And 
remember that each of the thousand and one vacations 
Canada invites you to enjoy is an inexpensive vacation, 
Learn more about them all by sending the coupon 
below for our big, free Vacation Guide. 


Good LB roads everywhere invite 

3 1, d th 

CANADIAN TRAVEL BUREAU tnipoited Nasional Parks of Conate. 
OTTAWA CANADA 


Canadian Travel Bureau, Ottawa, Canada. 


L] Please send me free copy of your 68-page illus- 
trated book about vacationing in Canada. 


L] Please send information on 
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compare with last year’s and how they 
compare with those of 1929 show: 


1937. Prospect 1937. Prospect 


i as Compared as Compared 

a With 1936 With 1929 
New England greater greater 
Middle Atlantic greater greater 
East North Central same same 
West North Central same less 
South Atlantic same greater 
East South Central greater same 
West South Central same same 
Mountain States greater less 
Pacific States same about same 


Positions—The South—an interesting point 
—doesn’t want so many teachers and 
farmers as it used to because it has become 
rapidly industrialized in the last few years. 
The new demand is for engineers, busi- 
ness men and women, business administra- 
tors. Government construction projects 
in the Mountain States create a large de- 
mand for civil and mining engineers there. 
In the West South Central States, employ- 
ment opportunities break down as follows: 


Arkansas—business, teaching, agriculture 


(in order named). 

Oklahoma — teaching, preaching, farming, 
engineering. 

Louisiana—teaching, business administra- 
tion, government work (one of few States 
that mentioned this directly). 

Texas—teaching, business administration, 
farmers, accountants, tax experts (one of few 
mentions). 


Said Surveyor J. R. Ridgway, President 
of Investors Syndicate: 

“The way in which institutions are es- 
tablishing and expanding placement-bu- 
reaus and the care with ‘which such per- 
sonnel offices select graduates before rec- 
ommending them to prospective employers 
indicate that colleges and universities, for 
the most part, are aware of their réles in 
a rapidly changing world. 

“The manner in which leading employers 
of men and women are seeking graduates 
indicates that business, finance and indus- 
try in the United States realize the need 
for a continual flow of new ideas to meet 
the challenging problems of the hour.” 


SMOKING CO-EDS: Fire 


Hazards, Not Propriety, Cause 
Cigarette Restrictions 


There was a time a decade ago when 
prospective students at large and small 
gitls’ schools of the nation were informed 
in advance that if they regarded smoking 
as essential to their happiness they had 
better stay away. Nevertheless, girls did 
smoke, on the sly. Each year, in many a 
hallowed institution, rules have been 
relaxing. 

Last week, the extent of this relaxation 
became known following announcement of 
a tightening of restrictions at Barnard 
College, New York (Columbia Univer- 
sity). Upon bulletin-boards and in a 
campus publication students were warned 
that an old rule against smoking on that 
part of the campus surrounding 119th 
Street, including Milbank Hall, across the 
street, was being enforced. Reason given: 
Fire-hazard in the classroom building. 
Smoking is optional in dormitory rooms 
and is allowed in the so-called “student 
section” of the campus, which includes the 
“Jungle” and the tennis-courts. 


Reasons—As for other institutions, Wel- 
lesley students (Wellesley, Massachu- 
setts), in a questionnaire, gave these rea- 
sons for smoking, in order of importance: 
Curiosity, friends did, social considera- 
tions, wanted to, pleasure. Smoking has 
increased from 53 to 70 per cent. over 
1930. Eighty-two per cent. inhaled. Best 


student and best athlete were smokers, 
tho, in general, non-smokers excelled. 

St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, In- 
diana, is an example of modern liberality. 
Sister Madleva, the President, got tired 
of seeing girls sneak down an alley to puff, 
furnished a $2,000 smoking-room. 

Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) permits 
smoking in special rooms in dormitories, 
in hall sitting-rooms before guests, on the 
lower campus hockey-fields, tennis-courts, 
etc., in Goodhart Hall, student wing, in 
the library cloisters and anywhere off cam- 
pus except along the main road near Bryn 
Mawr, in railroad stations and on trains 
near Bryn Mawr. More than half the 
students smoke. 


Daisy-Chain—Conditions in other schools: 

Vassar (Poughkeepsie, New York): 
Smoking permitted in dormitory smoking- 
rooms and bedrooms equipped with regu- 
lation ash-trays and waste-baskets, in town 
buildings with management’s consent. Not 
permitted in dormitory corridors or baths, 
in public area of campus, before academic 
buildings. Habit has increased, but a 
girl’s refusal to smoke no longer is em- 
barrassing. Seventy-five per cent. indulge, 
most inhale. 

Smith (Northampton, Massachusetts) : 
Students may smoke in special house- 
rooms on week-days and, except during 
chapel, on Sundays when head of house 
permits, when guests are present; on 
house porches, athletic field; at Paradise 
Pond; in infirmary with doctor’s permis- 
sion; in automobile with guests, at off- 
campus food and drink establishments. 
Sixty-five per cent. smoke and inhale. 

Sweet Briar (Lynchburg, Virginia) : 
Rules relaxing for several years, but smok- 
ing is prohibited in “dorms” because of 
fire-hazard and smokers’ need for self- 
discipline (faculty opinion). Permitted in 
parlors, recreation-hall, on all except pub- 
lic spots of campus; prohibited in streets, 
roads and Lynchburg stores except drug 
stores and restaurants. Offenders lose 
privilege temporarily. Increase since 1930; 
girls learn before entering. Athletic in- 
structors indulge. Dean sees no effect on 
student scholarship. 

Mt. Holyoke (Mt. Holyoke, Massachu- 
setts): Smoking in residence-hall smok- 


ks 
Sovfoto 


A young Russian reads the news 
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ing-rooms, on Pageant Field, in Wilbur} 
Hall, in town tea-rooms. No smoking in- 
bedrooms because of fire-laws. Breaking|, 
rules costs $5 to $10. More than 50 pet] 
cent. smoke. 
Good Taste—Mills College (Oakland, Cali-\) 
fornia): Smoking in Woodland and) 
Greek Theaters, student union, hall 
recreation-rooms. No smoking elsewhere}, 
on campus or at social functions; off-) 
campus student’s good taste dictates.) : 
Rule-violation confines girl to campus for 
week or two. Habit has increased, but} 
hurts scholarship, officials say, only be- 
cause of time it wastes. 
Ferry Hall (Chicago): Officials make}: 
no statement. Near-by source reports): 
school is definitely against smoking, pro-|y 
hibits it on campus, frowns on it in publie|> 


Trinity (Washington, D. C.): 


ing lowers athletic and scholarship abili-}), 
ties, say girls who smoked have found this 
out. Very few girls smoke. 
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HEAD-LINE FANS: Soviet) 


Union's 9,250 Newspapers Hav 
Thirty-Eight Million Readers 


do the Parisians along the Seine, or lap-j 
ping up kaffee mit Schlagobers* like th 

Viennese while they peruse the interna-}% 
tional press, the Soviet citizenry are} 


readers in the world—of their own press.) 
Like a good many other things in the} 
US.S.R., the native press is different. In|_ 
1936, 9,250 newspapers of one sort or an- 
other were published within Russian bor-# 
ders; almost 38,000,000 persons were be-| 
lieved to have fingered and eyed the} 


*Coffee with whipped cream. 


written especially for him in-“Komsomolskaya Pravda" 
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itions. That’s quite a difference from 
ye gay and giddy Czarist days of 1913, 
nen 859 newspapers was the maximum 
ablishing quota. 

“But there aren’t enough newspapers. 
he 1937 Russians want more. Principal 
sason for the shortage is lack of paper. 
perts estimate that if newsprint were 
yentiful, papers like Pravda, (“Truth”), 
ficial organ of the Communist Party, 
ad Izvestia (“News”), official medium 
ir the Soviet Government, both could in- 
ease daily circulation from 1,500,000 to 
000,000 copies a day. 


ontrast—Compared with American circu- 
‘tion figures, these Russian ciphers would 
> sufficient to send subscription, adver- 
sing and editorial department managers 
‘to fever-pitches of joy. But the hard- 
vorking followers of Marx-Lenin-Stalin 
ok at the entire picture with a different 
ve. Their approach to the question of 
swspapers is fundamentally and diamet- 
ally opposite to American standards. 
Russian newspapers are printed for the 
yod of the readers; not amusement or 
‘atertainment. Roughly speaking, the 
wrmat of American financial sections re- 
smbles the front pages of Soviet news- 
apers. Columns one and two embrace a 
‘rious editorial about some important 
eet of economic life. Records of sowing 
| sundry parts of the nation or achieve- 
ents ot the Stakhanovites are recorded 
ita the regularity of American stock- 
iarket reports. 

‘olumns three and four at the top of 
Age one may include a map and a smat- 
sng of foreign news. Stories of national 
iterest fill the bottom of the page. In the 
arrent Spanish fracas, foreign news often 
ccupies columns five and six as well. 
‘columns seven and eight are devoted to 
»mething nationally serious, such as pro- 
action or distribution or a plan of tractor- 
ork such as appeared on the bottom of 
columns one and two on Izvestia’s front 
wage for April 20. A cartoon may accom- 
‘any a political article or editorial. 


lir-Minded—Since Russians are keen avia- 
ton enthusiasts, this subject often crashes 
e front page, even with achievements of 
vreign fliers. 

Tzvestia is a large, four-page paper, 2642 
ches by 20 in size. Pravda has six pages, 
34% by 161%. Both are morning publica- 
ions. The Evening Moscow is somewhat 
ghter, the nearest approach to a “human- 
(terest” newspaper in Russia. The price 
f each is ten kopecks—two cents at the 


iussia only. Individual copies cost ten 
ruts apiece in this country. 
For the same price one can buy the 
toscow Daily News, printed in English; 
ie Journal de Moscou, in French. 
Once again it is necessary to remember 
wat newspapers in Russia are not like 
ewspapers anywhere else. The press 
“ways serves as a medium or channel for 
omething or other in the Soviet. One 
aver represents the Government; another 
ie railroads; still another the Red Army; 
ters the young Communists, tractor 
‘aons, industrial trusts or cooperative 
‘evements. The Communist Enlighten- 
wt, for example, is the official organ of 
te teacher; The Red Star, the accepted 
saanel of Army expression. All are 
pao creams or trade journals, some 
ed, some multigraphed, some type- 
Mten, some handwritten. 
me papers are four pages, others are 
one sheet. Some are distributed by 
ii ons of copies; others are tacked on 
bs, read by thousands in factories and 
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BEAUTIFUL SHENANDOAH NATIONAL PARK 


ou can “get away from it all”— 

completely—here! Come! Enjoy 

this magnificent mountain park, 
dedicated last summer as a playground 
for the people of America. Here is the 
miracle roadway, “Skyline Drive’ — 
that broad highway running along the 
very crest of the Blue Ridge. Far be- 
low, on one side, the blue and green 
patchwork that is the Shenandoah Val- 
ley . . . on the other, the Piedmont 
Plain! You wouldn’t dream so vast arr 
area of unspoiled natural grandeur ex- 
isted next door to the bustling cities of 
the East and Middle West. Yet, there 
are six more parks in Virginia for your 
pleasure! 


FAIRY STAUNTON 
2¢ STONE 


LX 
STATE PARKS 


Each with a scenic charm of its own. 
So situated that nowhere in the State 
is the visitor far from one of these 
beautiful recreation centers. 


RIVER 


FOR FREE 
ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE 


VIRGINIA CONSERVATION COMMISSION 


Derr. 9, R1IcHMOND, 


VIRGINIA 


In Virginia you have Mountains, Seashore and Historyland 
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plants. Many are published for field- 
workers; others are distributed from trains 
at wayside stops. 


Event—Last week an official “Press day” 
was declared as an anniversary of the 
founding of Pravda in 1912—now twenty- 
five years old and the possessor of one of 
the most modern and complete printing- 
plants in the world. 

As for the press in general, of the 1936 
publications, 1,974 were issued by plants 
and factories; 2,142 by State farms and 
machine-tractor stations; 239 by univer- 
sities: They appear in sixty-nine lan- 
guages. There are more than 150 languages 
in Russia now, of which about eighty- 
eight have accepted alphabets. Of these 
many have been formed only in recent 
years, mostly on a Latin basis. Last year, 
2,965 papers were published in languages 
other than Russian. 


Ptrade 


Former preacher, lawyer and _ lecturer, 
Thomas Dixon, seventy-three-year-old au- 
thor of “The Clansman,” was appointed 
Clerk of the Eastern North Carolina Dis- 
trict Federal Court. Altho he has made 
huge sums from his writings, lectures and 
motion-picture royalties (“The Birth of 
a Nation”), he said he took the job of 
clerk because he needed the salary as “a 
backlog of security.” 


Ch, Bee, 2 


“White suits, whether or not they are 
immodest, would look terrible coming out 
of our dirty lake,” declared Mrs. Frank 
Sotak, member of the Cleveland Civic Ad- 
visory Committee on Beach Attire. So 
now all white bathing-suits are forbidden 
at the Lake Erie Water Exposition. 


* * * 


Don Pete Chihuahua, two-week-old Mex- 
ican mascot of the Pan-American Expo- 
sition opening in Dallas on June 12, staged 
a tempest in a teacup recently by taking 
a siesta in a cup. Down Texas way they’ve 
already run out of humans to photograph 
for the shindig. 


Don Pete Chihuahua ... siesta in a 
cup for an Exposition mascot in Texas 


Helena Rubinstein's ‘'Body-Beautiful’’ en- 
thusiasts chin themselves to stream-lined glory 


Latest wrinkle in beauty circles is old- 
fashioned gym-work for stout matrons. 
Helena Rubinstein has a wide variety of 
exercising possibilities in her new work- 
out “Body-Beautiful Department.” Mme. 
Olga, Russian gym-instructor, sees to it 
that plump dowagers chin themselves be- 
fore taking steam-baths. 

* * * 


Now that summer is around that cor- 
ner, Amos Kubik of Provincetown, Massa- 
chusetts, is in training for his warm-weath- 
er job as official Town-Crier for roistering 
artists and writers. To protect his mitts 
against callouses when swinging his four- 
pound dinner-bell and shouting out public 
events, he bathes them daily with salt 
sea-water. In his youth a national single- 
scull champion, Kubik now walks several 
miles a day, signs a few autograph-books 
for summer visitors. 

* * * 


For next year’s Columbia students who 
wish to learn about Spanish culture, Dr. 
Nicholas Murray Butler announces that Dr. 
Ramon Menendez Fidal, Professor of Ro- 
mance Philology at the University of 
Madrid (when in session), will be a visit- 
ing professor. Called “the greatest living 
Spanish scholar,” Doctor Fidal will give 
a lecture course on “The History of the 
Spanish Language” and a seminar for re- 
search students on “Problems of the Epic 
and the Ballad.” 


* * x 


Haruko Katayama, 100-year-old Japanese 
dancer, still is an active participant in 
dances she originates and teaches hun- 
dreds of geisha girls for the Kyoto spring 
spectacle “The Cherry Dance.” She holds 
her youthfulness is due to her diet of fried 
eels eaten daily for fifty years, sometimes 
at all three meals. She usually drinks 
one quart of sake (rice-wine) a day, altho 
at times beer is substituted, 

* * * 


The only candidate ever to have cam- 
paigned personally for the Vice Presidency, 
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Maj. George L. Berry, last week took an) 
other jump up in his job career. In 1924) 
he was defeated as an aspirant for Vice) 
President at the Democratic Nationa) 
Convention. He was appointed last week, . 
by Gov. Gordon Browning of Tennesse) 
to succeed the late Nathan L. Bachmar) 
in the United States Senate. Major Berry 
is President of the International Printing 
Pressmen’s and Assistants’ Union and Fed 
eral Industrial Coordinator. He also is @ 
close adviser of President Roosevelt or) 
labor problems, supports the Chief Exec); 
utive’s Court-reorganization plan. He is ¢)_ 
large landowner in East Tennessee and inj) 
dependently wealthy. . 


* * * 


“Modern art schools in China are devel.) 
oping sloppy painters,” declared Yang\y 
Ling-fu, Chinese artist, philanthropist anc|, 
poet now visiting this country. “There i}; 
no drawing any more. Very few people ir}) 
China agree with me. They want the newjn 
Much of the old life was not good, it i 
true, but in emulating the Western worlc) 
in painting, China is the loser.” 

* * * 


Deems Taylor, music critic and compose 0 
has formed the Allied Arts Productionsp: 
Inc., plans to introduce to the movies< 
serious musical works and, “ultimately, 
grand opera. “Of course, we couldn’t ex} : 
pect them to have as wide an appeal a: f 


a picture with Jean Harlow,” he admitted)’ 
* * * 
H 


Dean Emeritus M. Anstice Harris of El 
mira College adds thirty-five years tds 
Walter B. Pitkin’s dictum that “life begin 
at forty.” Now retired at seventy-fivell 
she has taken up palet and brush. “I’v@ 
always wanted to paint,” she says, “bug” 
I’ve never before had the time. Thd 
career of an artist is a full-time occupaji 
tion and demands undivided concentra: 
tion.” 

* * * aia 

With eastern American League baseball. 
teams on their initial western invasion)? 
the status of Robert William Andrew Fel. 
ler, eighteen-year-old Cleveland pitcherf® 
was being watched by experts. With mospr 
of the batters hitting like fury in the ju i 
nior league, Feller’s strike out ability would> 
face a gruelling test. Big Jarge Moriarity|; 
umpire, was loud in praise. “That kid 


1 
- 
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Pictures, Inc. 


Bob Feller... praise hasn't affected his mien h 
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biler’s got more stuff than Walter John- 
m ever had. Much better curve-ball. 
‘he kid’s got a way of throwing the ball 
| that his uniform is always the back- 
Jound ... the batter can’t see the ball.” 
Jeanwhile, Feller took all comment in his 
‘ride, wrote his biography for a syndicate. 


Wature 


USTY SHOES: Hiking in 


ymerica Booms; Yosians Began 
s a Newspaper Stunt 


hlossom-strewn trails from the Appala- 
4ians to the Sierra Nevadas resounded 
ais week to the tramp of thousands of 
yot-loose woodland strollers. From coast 
» coast balmy days brought out in full 
wece that army of hikers who constitute 


ters are going up, youth hostels mush- 
rooming, clubs already are importing bot- 
anists and other nature experts on trips. 

Hiking was launched as a major sport 
in the early 1920’s. This period marked 
the decline of main highway walking and 
the rise of trail trips. Previously, only the 
more venturesome trampers had sampled 
these isolated scenic delights. 

Born organizers appeared at the right 
time and the clubs and regional trail- 
administrative associations, coupled with 
the CCC, combined to build the thousands 
of miles of cut-trail which now intersect 
most of the nation’s mountain chains and 
public reservations. 


Systems—To-day, the activity backbone 
of each of the two seaboards is a trunk 
trail which came into existence after many 
of the local trail systems were in use. For 
instance, the Appalachian Trail (Maine to 
Georgia, 2,050 miles) “borrows” parts of 
the Long Trail of Vermont, the Appala- 
chian Mountain Club system in the White 
Mountains of New Hampshire, and also 


nest Dench Photograph 


Nothing hinders metropolitan hiker . . . solve your problem by bringing it along 


vhat is not generally known to be one of 
‘he strongest and most popular branches 
f organized outdoor sports. 

‘ Given a fillip by the depression’s leisure 
jays, driven off the highroad by the im- 
tetuous auto, organized hiking to-day is 
he pleasure of 150,000 Americans in 209 
lubs. And judging by the increasing num- 
wers met on the trail, there are at least 
mother 200,000 free-lances. 

| sull-fledged hikers are pouring out from 
astern colleges every year. They belong 
© twenty-five clubs, with a membership 
eregating 10,000. Linked with the Inter- 
wl egiate Outing Club Association, these 
teaps are a development of the past six 
i 

‘laming—As a matter of fact, Ernest A. 
Joch, nationally known nature writer 
ma hiking expert, and others predict that 
hg sport will soon fall into the hands of 
©Amercial interests, be subjected like ski- 
NZ: to promotional campaigns. Trail-shel- 


2 


LA 


some of the lesser-known links in Con- 
necticut, New York, New Jersey and Penn- 
sylvania. 

The Pacific Crest Trail System, com- 
posed of seven major local trails extend- 
ing from the Canadian to the Mexican 
borders—2,300 miles in all—is routed 
mainly through national, State and county 
forests and parks. 

Biggest hiking seasons are spring and 
fall, tho last winter the walkers never 
stopped. Summer is too hot for many 
hikers. Most popular hikes are half-day 
or day ones. Some clubs take week-end, 
overnight, week tours and one of the old, 
wealthy-membered clubs sponsors an occa- 
sional trip through Norway, the Alps or 
Germany. 

Trails—Chief hiking activity, however, is 
the Sunday trip. National trunk-trails do, 
at some points, come within reasonably 
sasy distance (but not too close) of popu- 
lous centers, thus enabling the one-day 
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THE BALL THAT HAS 
WHAT IT TAKES 
TO GIVE YOU 

ALL THE BREAKS 


PLENTY TOUGH! 


When you are told that the new 
Hagen Vulcord golf ball, in ac- 
tual play, has out-lasted three 
conventionally made balls, that’s 


a mouthful. Nevertheless it’s a 
fact. 

Not only is it almost impossible 
to cut through but it’s next to 
impossible for a powerful dog to 
chew this new ball to pieces. 

That’s toughness! 

And when it comes to distance, it 
goes out there a mile! 

And here’s the answer. For the 
first time, in golf history, Hagen 
is making a ball on the same 
principle as the modern cord tire. 

A continuous toughening cord is 
embedded right in the vulcan- 
ized cover. The lasting qualities 
are in-built. 

The Hagen Vulcord is the season’s 
sensation! Here is the ideal com- 
bination of feel—click—distance 
and the toughest toughness! 

On your next round try a Hagen 
Vulcord. You'll be surprised! 


75e each. 
Other Hagen Golf Balls 25e—35e—50e 
See your professional or dealer 


THE L. A. YOUNG GOLF CO. 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Hagen says— 
‘‘Form the 
habit of con- 
sulting your 
Professional.” 
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MODERN BOOKCASES /- ite 
MODEST BUDGET - 
See eae 


FORA 
| COMPLETE 3 SECTION 


| Lindstrom, 


| SECTIONAL BOOKCASE 
It Grows with Your Library 
DIRECT from FACTORY 
on 30 DAY APPROVAL 
The New ‘‘Modern Amer- 
design. Beautifully 
finished in light walnut 
shade with ebonized edges. 
Write for free Catalog No. 
L-537 showing new and at- 
tractive designs, finishes 
and arrangements at cor- 
respondingly LOW PRICES. 


The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N.Y. 
Manufacturers of Sectional Bookcases for the 
better Homes and Offices since 1899 
ENDORSED BY OVER 250,000 USERS 
New York Showroom, 130 West 42nd St. (Tel. Wis. 7-8668) 


Economical 
and 
Convenient 


“Fits any 
space” 


IT GROWS WITH YOUR LIBRA 
ALWAYS COMPLETE YET NEVER FINISHED 


Cheapest, Best German Dictionary 


of its kind. German-English and English-German. An 
authority in Germany as well as here. Cassell’s German 
Dictionary. Cloth, 1360 pp. Prepaid $2.68. Thumb-notch 
Index, 75c extra. Full flexible leather thumb-notch index, 
$6.00 prepaid. Funk & Wagnalls Company, New York. 


You Can Be A ‘Good Sailor’ 
Just... Jake -_ 


ba EASICK 


SWIM WELL! 


Know the best strokes; how to get the greatest 
speed from the least effort; how to float and dive, 
play water polo; how to save life; resuscitation, etc. 
“Swimming Scientifically Taught’? by Frank Eugen 
Dalton shows you how quickly, easily. Wonderfully 
illustrated. Thousands of copies sold. 8th edition. 

12mo. Cloth. 47 pages. $1.75; $1.89, post-paid. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


How to Improve Your 


Conversation 


By GRENVILLE KLEISER 
Author of ‘A Complete Gutde ta Public Speaking,” 
How to Speak tn Public,” etc., and Correspondence 

Courses tn Good English and Public Speaking. 


Tells how to be a good listener as well as a good 
talker: discusses the cultivation of a pleasing 
voice, the importance of giving children a 
mastery of cultured speech, ete. A com- 
plete guide. $2.00; By Mail, $2.14. 
All Booksellers, or 
FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers < 
354-360 Fourth Avenue, New York ©, 25° 
— 052525 


The Morning After Taking 
Carters Little Liver Pills 
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tripper to enter a mountain pass in the _ tire Brotherhood claims 110,000 member), 
morning and make an exit through an- A sailor became a member in New Yor) 
other valley in the early evening. For established Yosian groups at every port ¢) 
those who like to work out varied com- his way around the world. Others soc| | 
binations, there are innumerable side- sprang up in India and Japan, Honolul 
trails. As a good example of this, it is France, England. 


possible in the trail-systems within thirty Loe woh ; 
to fifty miles of New York City to hike canes $ ane 1 Mr. Bisse” -— 
every Sunday.in the year without_dupli-- Of €vetyboay ne can’ nah. COS aaa 
eating rsinaletnilee Until he got tired of counting them a fe). 
ip GL TIS : es 

It is not only possible, it is actually done Y©4TS 480, he had sus co ae five ih 
by New York’s—and for that matter, the panee ee te se k i ae othil 
nation’s—‘“grand old man” of hiking, J. ah ak a 08 i orlans “Hell ee al, 
Otis Swift, whose Yosians are the world’s OMY alle’a, Or tO say cho | Oh aaa 
streets. They escape from their daily livi 


premier trail-trampers organization. Short, ; : ; : 
wiry, a Yankee who was born in the com- on these trips, forget their worries, or ta) « 


( 


| 
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posing-room of his grandfather’s newspaper about the woods, but not themselves. we 
in Farmington Falls, Maine, Mr. Swift Going to the woods is going back to th: 


thought up the Yosians while writing a natural habitat of our bodies, hike leade}s 


pint-sized editorial page column for the ‘S@Y- Modern life puts minds under a tejs 
now-defunct New York World. In it he  Tific strain, whereas they were intendés 
chronicled his woodside wanderings, inter- for Goat) Sees he life out-of-doors. 

spersed with homely philosophy. Hiking also is said to be good for tle 
eyes, which get weak and nervous froy 
Stunt—Requests from readers that he show looking at things close by in town. TY 
them the nature-wonders he wrote about “oreen twilight” of the forest rests ther} 
brought the first walk. Twelve attended. Also, hiking firms flabby muscles, improvds 


Soon Sunday walks of from seventy-five to ihe wind and adds to the general poise. fic 
100 persons became a regular thing; and is 


when Mr. Swift went over to New York’s Time Out—Real hikers pay little atte: 
World-Telegram, where he writes to-day, tion to rules about how to walk except thig 
it sponsored the idea as a promotion stunt. general one, “Don’t overexert yourself, re)” 

To-day, at sixty-six, Mr. Swift is a bit when you get tired.” Yosians, for exanj= 
sentimental about his Yosian friends, leads ple, usually sit four or five minutes eve1)> 
Sunday afternoon walks (1 P.M. to dark) mile. They wear old clothes, preferab/ix 
for about seventy-five to 300 and records short jackets instead of coats, low-heele): 
their wanderings and thoughts. The en- substantial shoes, often go bareheades> 


KS j2 ots 


BRITAIN'S NEW MONARCH PLAYS GAMI- 
George VI Follows Royal Tradition in Athletic Activitiel 


Gs on, push like hell!” bellowed the member “Bertie” AE persistent, if ne 
Etonian, jabbing a shoulder into the back pee ee eee athlete. His father, ty 
of a gaunt team-mate who was flattened ate George V, and his elder brother, Ed. 


against the huge leather ball they were ward, now Duke of Windsor, were first 


trying to shove down field. mate cricketers. d 
“But I am pushing like hell,” protested Bertie” wasn’t. But he used to go ¢ 
the gaunt one, lunging harder than ever. , 

This week the Eton boy and many an- 

other Briton retold the incident of last 
summer with keen satisfaction as they saw 
the lanky push-ball player hailed by Coro- 
nation crowds as “George VI, by the Grace 
of God, of Great Britain, Ireland and of 
the British Dominions beyond the Seas, 
King, Defender of the Faith, Emperor of 
India.” 
Hard Worker—The story, told of the then 
Duke of York during his annual visit to 
the boys’ camp he founded in 1921 near 
New Romney, Kent, and christened “Play 
the Game,” is typical of the new King. In 
sports, as in most other activities, George 
VI has been “pushing like hell” since he 
was a boy. 

A semi-invalid as a youngster, at forty- 
one he certainly is the most physically fit, 
possibly the best all-round sportsman of 
the Royal Family. 

Like the celebrated stammer which he 
overcame largely by sheer persistence, 
Britain’s King fought against natural shy- 
ness and recurring abdominal ailments 
during his youth to become a better-than- 
average cricketer and the only British 
royalty ever to play in the lawn-tennis 
championships at Wimbledon. Wide World ; 

Classmates at Osborne Naval College re- England's King uses a right hand in golf... 


c 
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Liver—While alcohol contributes much 
to human liver disturbances, University 
of Minnesota biologists are perplexed by 
the way rabbits come down with similar 

tills. In some mysterious way the wild 
misnow-shoe variety get “sugar shock” every 
‘pen years, many die. 

4 i 


* * * 

nwhi 
‘twi Sentence—‘He should be shot at sun- 
forse,’ commented Canadian Supreme 
‘Priourt Justice A. M. Manson, referring to 
shore person responsible for the name of the 

Aritish Columbia Lower Mainland Dairy 
‘ba2roducts Board. His Honor went New 
‘@Deal on the organization, abbreviated the 
‘twitle to BCLMDPB. 
1G 


‘a Ey eS es 
‘wal : ; 
\ piel History—Engelish history-teachers are 


‘sho ating their hair these days because of the 
‘yo. influence of the cinema. At a recent 
‘yeneeting of the London School Board, 

Cecil Hunt told of a few “howlers” given 
aut by pupils. Most flagrant “boner” was 
4) he innocent answer that Benjamin Dis- 
'Yxeli “was the first great British states- 


spe 
yy 22 to become a film star.” 


ere %¥ * # 


at 
'  Knobs—Ever-solicitous of the welfare of 
the citizenry, police officials of Walla 
Walla, Washington, have removed the 
door-knobs from the inside of the city’s 
Black Marias. Reason given was that in- 
ebriates forever were opening the doors, 
fallnmg down, “going boom” and injuring 
themselves as well as messing up the 
city streets. 
i oh ES 
Sitters—A score of Zanesville, Ohio, 

housewives rushed the office of the town’s 
Service Director and refused to budge. 
They complained about Pine Street’s dirt, 
saying they had to clean house every 
time an auto passed. To show their dis- 
gust with dust, they polished up the of- 
ficial’s chair and window-sills. 


* * * 


Watchers—Lee Foy left two watch-dogs 
to guard his home at Waukesha, Wiscon- 
sin. Returning from Milwaukee next day, 
he reported that thieves had stolen the 
dogs. 

* * * 

Animals—Odd domestic goings-on in the 
animal kingdom were reported from Fair- 
fax, Oklahoma, recently. Having just 
given birth to nine kittens, a cat went 
foraging, brought home a rabbit, which 
became a member of the brood. On the 
first moving-day of the family, a neighbor- 
ing bull-snake took a fancy to the rabbit, 
slithered away under a feed-bin with the 


cottontail. 
* * * 


Ice—It’s all right to sell frozen food, but 
when the Mayor finds ice-cubes in the 
tummy of his grouse, a halt must be called. 
Mayor C. R. Anderson of Winchester, 
Virginia, bought a plump bird, was horri- 
fied to discover a frozen interior with ice- 
dergs solidly entrenched. 


% * * 


|=. Children—Her nineteenth child at thirty- 
© fight is the record of Mrs. Roy Hostetler 
_f Collier, Pennsylvania. Her husband is 
Jorty-two, Of the nineteen, thirteen chil- 
tren are living. 
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THE LITERARY DIGEST 


The World’s Greatest Book 
of Inspiring Thoughts 


The book that contains 235 Quotations from what has been said and 
written about WOMAN! 139 about MAN! 120 about MATRI- 
MONY! 444 Sentiments on LOVE! 411 about DEATH! And 
1,030 other classified headings with a grand aggregation of 


Twenty-One Thousand Choice Quotations 


taken from the words, thoughts, and visions of distinguished thinkers and leaders 
of all nations in all ages of Civilization, ancient and modern—Poems, Rimes, 
Prayers, Love Songs, Jingles, Folk-Lore, etc.—all alphabetically indexed and con- 
veniently arranged for easy reference in the latest edition of that standard book— 


HOYT'S NEW CYCLOPEDIA 


OF PRACTICAL QUOTATIONS 


By KATE LOUISE ROBERTS 


Quotations on almost every subject are 
given; also the name of the author, 
nationality, date of birth and death (if 
deceased). and the name of the work 
from which the quotation was taken. 
If from a foreign language, the English 
translation is also mentioned. 


A BOOK WITH 3,000 AUTHORS 

The Biographical Index is a complete 
Who’s Who of ancient and modern 
authors—Artists, Astrologers, Bishops, 
Dramatists, Historians, Kings, Mar- 
tyrs, Missionaries, Musicians, Novel- 
ists, Painters, Poets, Patriots, Presi- 
dents, Tribal Chiefs, etc. 


CONTAINS 115,620 ENTRIES 


The Concordance-Index contains 115,- 
620 entries, all alphabetically arranged. 
With it you can find the location of 
any desired quotation instantly. Or, in 
the Topical Index, you can locate what 
is said on any selected subject. 


It is an indispensable work to writers, 
teachers, lawyers, preachers, politi- 
cians, and students. 


BOOTH TARKINGTON SAYS: 


‘Tt seems to me the most useful and 
best contrived book of its kind ever 
published.” 


RUPERT HUGHES SAYS: 


“Its completeness, convenience and 
beauty of typography are a comfort 
in themselves. Aside from the value 
as a book of reference, it is an an- 
thology of wit, wisdom and beauty 
wherein it is a delight to browse.” 


Royal 8vo. 1,874 pages. Cloth, $7.50; 
buckram, $8.50; three-quarter Morocco, 
$12.50; full Morocco, $15. (Add Y5e 
for thumb-index.) Postage 80c extra. 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Finance and Industry 


AMERICAN PAY-ENVELOPS ARE FATTER 


Market-Baskets Piled Higher; 


Altho the exact number of jobless Amer- 
icans remained hidden behind a giant 
question-mark last week, little mystery 
surrounded the relative well-being of men 
who had jobs. Wage-earners in manufac- 
turing industries were sitting relatively 
pretty, were opening weekly pay-envelops 
to find $1.16 to every $1 found last year.* 
More important, their increasing wages 
were outstripping the rising costs of 
groceries, housing and clothes which their 
wages had to buy. 

While the wage-earner spends twelve 
and one-half cents more of each dollar 
for rent than he did last year and seven 
and one-half cents more a dollar for food, 
his wife can figure that she need spend 
only six cents more a dollar for living- 
costs than in 1936. If the wage-earner 
wishes to cheer himself still more, he has 
only to consider the current cost of living 
as twelve cents less a dollar than it was 
in booming 1929, while weekly wages 
have regained all but 3.7 cents a dollar of 
1929 wages. 

Putting all these figures together, the 
wage-earner and his wife bump up against 
the phenomenon of real wages (purchas- 
ing power of money wages), find that the 
combination of rising wages and lagging 
living-costs permits them to buy $1.10 
worth of goods for every $1 of goods they 
were able to buy a year ago and about 
$1.0914 of goods for every dollar’s worth 
of goods which they could have bought in 
1929. 


Better Off—Above all, this increasing pur- 
chasing-power permits the American 
wage-earner to tighten his grip on leader- 
ship in world wages and hours. 

To provide a picture of the relative 


*National Industrial Conference Board fig- 
ures for March, 1937, latest available. 
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HOW MUCH DOES A METAL- WORKER'S WEEKLY WAGE BUY? 


Each symbol represents a basket of foodstuffs 
with League of Nations figures). 
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Real Wages Above Europe's 


well-being of the world’s wage-earners, 
the International Labor Office of the 
League of Nations recently published sta- 
tistics on earnings and hours of workers 
in seventy-two cities in twenty-three 
countries. League experts first set down 
wages and hours, then inquired into the 
cost of foodstuffs to obtain a rough pic- 
ture of purchasing-power. Experts com- 
piled a theoretical food-basket containing 
fourteen types of provisions most com- 
monly used in the countries surveyed. 
Into the basket went: 


Brea die ce mash lieu: .« «i tueteremere 8.25 pounds 
Wiheat=tlOurenrrerin tess) cenoiienstass 2.00 

Bitten see ero eren-nousiaesete take: sie: 3 -425 

BCE Mis faites oe tasetlts ie Soe roperene on 1.125 
BuO, AAS So lb ale oo Outer dcp 20 

POrk. \,cah searereitens.- hedefepaters .50 

BAGO Taher Serica ketene cet eaeveuener see net) 
(OtAUOSCSHL. shee cee carnitine 2) ee 4.50 

Susanne ga oe ee ee atiactor ere «soa 1.125 
Cofieenor St Caleremcty uckstaiety «sisters .20 

CHECSE ee iieactiiead wemateat eats fo aneteite .25 

MALK: ofc pepe hede tome ckarsustregetet: ue wueite 2% quarts 
TOS OS sarcsstenehevaare, 0 MMe: oehenens 3 (in number) 
DROKKE Ov Inio S DO CRA URECHO ONO sist elton FO. UNI DOU 


By obtaining the cost of this basket in 
a specific city and then estimating the 
hours of labor required by specified work- 
men to earn it, a rough estimate of com- 
parative purchasing-power was gleaned 
for twenty-three nations. 


Contrasts—In Chicago, for instance, League 
of Nations investigators found that the 
basket of food costs an average of $2.18.* 
A Chicago metal-worker operating a lathe 
at ninety-five cents an hour can buy a lit- 
tle less than half a basket with his hour’s 
labor. His forty-hour work-week permits 
him to buy a little more than seventeen 

*In October, 1936. The League of Nations 
warns that the foodstuff-yardstick is, at best, 
only a very rough measuring-rod because of 
varying quality of the articles and because 
of varying requirements of working-class 
families in different countries. Reduction of 


foreign into American currencies is based on 
average 1936 rates of exchange. 


hy 
MONIRE 
CHICAGO Rip ; 


9 ae 


(ratio one to three as compared 
Each clock represents eight hours of work 


baskets of provisions. In Lodz, Poland, ) 
the man at the lathe who receives fifteen) | 
cents an hour can buy a Lodz basket of 
provisions for $1.09. Yet, even at this; 
price, the Polish worker can buy only |) 
one-seventh of a basket for his hour’s la-| 
bor. At the end of his forty-six hour), 
week, he can have six baskets, about a) 
third of what the Chicago metal-worker |) 
can buy for only forty hours of work. 
(About 33 per cent. of the wage-earner’s 
budget is devoted to foodstuffs.) 

In London, the lathe-workers’ thirty-five 
cents an hour can buy one-fifth of a provi-: 
sion-basket which costs $1.65. With the|) 
$16.45 which he gets for forty-seven hours’ 
labor a week he can buy ten baskets. Aj. 
metal-worker in San Francisco earning $1} ~ 
an hour can buy eighteen baskets at $2.42) 
each with his forty-four-hour week pay 
envelop. 

In Vienna, the metal-worker earns fi: 
twenty-two cents an hour and since his? 
food-basket costs him $1.87, he can buy” 
five and one-half baskets with the pro-) 
ceeds of his forty-eight hours of weekly 
labor. The New York City metal-worker 


basket would have seventeen baskets at 
the end of his forty-hour week. 


buy almost nineteen baskets. In Denver, 
the metal-worker gets ninety cents for an 


four-hour week can buy more than eight- 
een baskets costing $2.15 each. 

Consider a bus-driver: In New Orleans. 
he gets thirty-eight cents an hour or 
$18.24 for a forty-eight-hour week. His | 


ing $2.21 each. In Brussels, the bus- } 
driver earns twenty cents an hour and at } 
the end of his forty-eight-hour week can 
buy almost seven baskets costing $1.39 % 
each. 

In Bordeaux, France, a bus-driver counts / 
$11.04 in his pay-envelop at the end of oy 
his forty-eight-hour week. This can buy |) 
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him six and one-half baskets of provi- 
ions costing $1.67 each. In St. Louis, a 
bus-driver counts $29.25 in his pay-en- 
velop at the end of a forty-five-hour week, 
can buy twelve and one-half baskets cost- 
ing $2.30 each. 

In Dublin, the Irish bus-driver puts in 
orty-eight hours for a $16.32 wage, can 
buy more than eight baskets costing $1.91 
each. The Boston bus-driver receiving 
$36 for a forty-eight-hour week can buy 
almost sixteen baskets costing $2.26 each. 


{Oven-Men—Take the baker: In Stock- 
‘holm, he earns $17.76 for a forty-eight-hour 
week, can buy nine baskets costing $1.83 
ach. In San Francisco, working for 
jpinety-five cents an hour, he earns $34.20 
for a thirty-six-hour week, can buy almost 
fifteen baskets costing $2.42 each. 

At the bottom of the world, in Sydney, 
‘Australia, the baker sells his labor for 
$21.12 for a forty-four-hour week, which 
permits him to buy eleven baskets of pro- 
ivisions costing $1.85 each. A Philadelphia 
4oaker earns seventy-two cents an hour, 
vor $28.80 for a forty-hour week and can 
‘buy twelve baskets at $2.35 each. 

A bricklayer in Los Angeles receives $40 
for a forty-hour week. With it he can 
buy eighteen League of Nations food-bas- 
‘kets costing $2.24. In Zagreb, Yugoslavia, 
the bricklayer’s eighteen-cents-an-hour 
‘wage comes to $10.80 for a sixty-hour 
sweek, and he can buy nine baskets costing 
i$1.22 each. 


MUG O° JAVA: Average 
“Diner Check Is Twenty Cents, 
But It's Big Business 


With one-arm lunch-wagons, wily drys 
jot a half century ago set out to deal John 
i Barleycorn a body-blow. 

Perambulating eating-places on wheels, 
|known as Night Owls because they did 
‘business mainly at night, already were dis- 
pensing frankfurters and chicken sand- 
‘wiches in Worcester, Massachusetts, and 
‘New York City. Sly ladies of the Woman’s 
Christian Temperance Union bought sev- 
eral of these, baited them with flaky pie 
and rich coffee to lure tippling males from 
J liquor-dispensing eating-haunts. 

John Barleycorn survived this flank- 
attack. The lunch-wagon in turn outlived 
(its antiwet rdle, blossomed into an Ameri- 
{ean institution, 

Daily, more than 1,200,000 Americans 
‘clamber up the stoops of about 4,000 
“diners”—so-called because they resemble 
| dinmg-cars—spotted on corner lots and on 
‘roadsides throughout the country. If you 
(joined diner devotees at a quick “cup 0’ 
‘java,” you’d find, if it were daytime, that 
"you were rubbing shoulders mostly with 
J horny-handed men in denim. If it were 
before dawn, you might be rubbing shoul- 
‘ders with men in tails, homeward bound 
ifrom a night of revelry. 

In any case, you probably would be eat- 
ig in a diner that had come from Eliza- 
» eth, New Jersey, where Jerry O'Mahony, 
‘tie “Diner King,” produces more than 
. half of America’s new diners annually. 


| Beginning—Twenty-four years ago, O’Ma- 
_feony, then twenty-nine, turned up his nose 
a the diners of his time, decided that 
‘wyoney could be made by building bigger 
‘6d handsomer lunch-wagons. He gave 
4 his job as manager of several New 
J@rsey hotels, invested his modest capital 
a6 a small workshop. In its initial year, 
ps Jerry O'Mahony, Inc., grossed 


$1,380. Fifteen years later, in 1928, O’Ma- 
hony manufactured 184 diners, sold them 
for $1,500,000. Last week, craftsmen in 
the factory were pursuing a schedule that 
would yield some eighty diners for the 
year. 

Each lunch-wagon is built like a one- 
story house. Presses stamp out the steel 
frame. Carpenters, cabinetmakers and 
painters do the rest. Diners reach the 
buyer complete with pots and pans, re- 
frigerators, steam-tables, dishes, menu 
signs—and advice from Jerry O'Mahony. 
This advice from the “Diner King,” who 
is stocky, round-faced and devotes five 
days a week to golf, is important for sev- 
eral reasons. 

The most important is that seven of 
every ten diner entrepreneurs are not sea- 
soned restaurant men at all. Most likely 
they are former salesmen, advertising copy- 
writers, dentists and men, generally, whom 
industry has scrapped because they are 
over forty. Many started with little cap- 
ital but with a big desire to own their own 
business. 


Cost—F rom the diner company directly or 
from its five salesmen, each of whom cov- 
ers five States, the prospective operator 
learns that he can buy a lunch-wagon for 
$8,009 to $10,000, can pay 25 per cent. 
down, take three years to pay the rest. 

He can, if he likes, go down to the fac- 
tory, choose one of four colors (green and 
white, orange and black, ivory are most 
popular) . If he asks for new gadgets or 
radical departures from standard makes 
he will find the O’Mahony company un- 
sympathetic. Departure from patterns 
which have differed little for twenty-five 
years increases construction costs. 

Once the deal is made, the O'Mahony 
company dispatches a man to study the 
customer’s location. The site-finder sur- 
veys the traffic flowing past the contem- 
plated spot, inquires into the spending 
habits of the neighborhood, keeps an eye 
peeled for diners already in the neighbor- 
hood. for the company wants to avoid com- 
peting with old customers. 


Haulage—When the location is approved, 
the owner waits excitedly for the arrival of 
his diner. It arrives perched on a truck- 
trailer, is hoisted by a derrick and lowered 
on the cement or brick foundation. If 
the owner lives in the Midwest or West the 
haulage charge may come to $1,000. To 
haul a diner by truck from New Jersey to 
New York usually requires passage 
through the Holland Tunnel (beneath the 
Hudson River) at the cost of a $100 toll. 
Most diners are sold in New England. 
They are penetrating the West, however, 
and O’Mahony diners have been sold in 
Missouri and Minnesota. 

The company’s interest in its customer 
does not end with the choice of location 
and the shipping of the lunch-wagon. If 
the owner wonders why, he will be told 
that O’Mahony hates to take back diners 
and therefore wants to see his clients suc- 
ceed. Asa matter of fact, only 2 per cent. 
fail, and those that do may get O’Mahony’s 
help in moving to new locations. 

The “Diner King” counsels buyers of 
his diners to brew good coffee, slice gen- 
erous slabs of pie, devote love and care to 
juicy hamburgers smothered in onions. 
The average check, the operator learns, 
amounts to twenty cents. But if he pays 
some attention to his “blue plates” he will 
be punching thirty-five to fifty-cent checks 
for roast beef and spaghetti, pork chops 
and sweet potatoes as well. 

People no longer frequent diners because 
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WORM YOUR DOG 


With the ‘‘No Guess”? Pulvex Cap- 


EASY HOME sules, you need know nothing 

about worms, yet you can easi’y 

METH 0D worm your dog at home. .. posi- 

os DOGS tively free him of tape, round and 

RI hook worms . . . without gassing, 
OF TAPE ; gagging or harmful effects. 

Protect your dog against incomplete 

R 0 U ND worming or your unfamiliarity with 

worms; use Pulvex Capsules, the 

AND HOOK only complete ie en one 

ackage that expels a ree types 

W 0 RM 5 of worms. In puppy or adult size, 


75c. Atallpet, drug and dept. stores. 
PULVER ‘ini cansutes 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 

NATI ON L x: is a monthly _ magazine 
A Ww crammed full of bunting, 
eee fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 

valuable information about 
guns, rifles, fishing tackle, 
game law changes, best 
places to get fish and 
game, ete. Biggest value 
ed in a sport- 


¢ ve. 

And here's a knife that 
every hunter and fisher- 
man should have in his 
pocket for skinning and 
cleaning game and_ fish. 
Its two slender keen cut- 
ting blades of high qual- 
ity steel are just right to 
do a good clean job_ of 
slitting and skinning. The 
name ‘*Winchester’’ on 
the blades is a guarantee 
of quality. 


SPECIAL OFFER We, cv, song, you, thls 
Both For $400 


Clip this adv. and mail today with $1.00 bill. 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


Knife and National Sports- 
for _a whole year, 
Big Issues. 


151 Sportsman Bldg., Boston, Mass. 


examinations or executive accounting positions. Previous experiences 
unnecessary. Personal training under supervision of staff of C.P.A.’ 
including members of the American Institute of Accountants. Write 
for free book. ‘‘Accountancy, the Profession that Pays.’’ 


LaSalle Extension University, Dept. 552-HA, Chicago 


hs 5 ENSITIVE SKINS NEED): aden 


liticura Soap 


o free from local Irritation 


English A f I i 
DLE ee crea, ie Be 


shows 


how to command it. Contains 8,000 
RIGHT discriminated Synonyms and_ nearly RIGHT 
pp 


4,000 Antonyms. Cloth 742 


WORD corks secoren ane CAGE 


Little cubes that fit in your pipe and 
absorb all the juice and bad taste. Make 
any pipe sweet and clean, dry and mel- 
low, and keep it that way valws ays. Try a 
PYKO Cube in your pipe. 
To get 2 PYKO Cubes, a 
FR FE valuable ‘pipe reamer and 
pamphlet, ‘How and Why of } 
Pipe Smoking,’ send thisad and 3c instamps, 
to cover mailing costs to PYKO, Dept. D3, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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W. S. Knudsen, G.M.'s “Hurry Up" Boy... 


of moderate prices alone, the “Diner 
King” says. They like to see their food 
cooked before their eyes and O’Mahony 
cautions operators to make that cooking 
process as attractive as possible. The 
average diner seats thirty persons and 
feeds about 300 daily. If the operator 
has a suitable stand (rents run from $25 
to $100 monthly) and sees that food costs 
do not take more than fifty cents of each 
incoming dollar, he will earn from $5,000 
to $10,000 yearly, O’Mahony tells him. 

He may earn even more if he goes in 
for a “superdiner.” For a client at Borden- 
town, New Jersey, eight miles from Prince- 
ton University, the O’Mahony company 
built a $25,000 diner, now called the Yan- 
kee Clipper. 

This diner measures eighty-four feet, 
twice as long as the average lunch-wagon, 
seats 100 patrons, was trucked in one piece 
to its roadside location. 


“FORD'S MISTAKE": W. S. 


Knudsen, Once Immigrant Boy, 
Now Heads General Motors 


Wien the twenty-year-old Danish im- 
migrant Signius Wilhelm Poul Knudsen 
arrived in America, an exasperated immi- 
gration official prodded him from behind, 
bawled, “Hurry up!” The immigrant boy 
jingled the $30 in his jeans, began at once 
to hurry. In a breath-taking industrial 
career he eventually sped to Henry Ford 
and the job of running twenty-seven Ford 
plants scattered throughout the country. 
When he slowed up long enough to break 
with Ford, the rift was called “Ford’s big- 
gest mistake.” 

Last week, Signius Wilhelm Poul Knud- 
sen, now fifty-eight and known as William 
S. Knudsen, had sped further up the lad- 
der, had become President of the world’s 
No. 1 automobile producer, General Mo- 
tors Corporation. 

Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., General Motors’s 
retiring President, announced the promo- 
tion, revealed that he, Sloan, would suc- 
ceed Lammot du Pont as Chairman of 
G.M.’s board, would also head policy and 


administrative committees governing the 
Corporation’s business course. 


Du Pont Move—Wall Street observers in- 
terpreted the resignation of Lammot du 
Pont, whose E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Company owns the controlling interest 
(22.99 per cent.) of General Motors stock, 
as a withdrawal by du Pont interests from 
participation in G.M. affairs. (Du Pont 
interests have long disclaimed active par- 
ticipation.) ; ; 

Friends of Knudsen, recalling his han- 
dling of the recent strike, describe him 
as a born negotiator, like to tell the story 
of the time the husky Dane was offered 
the job of foreman in a bicycle factory. 
Six previous foremen had been “run out 
by cantankerous women employees. 

“You probably won’t stick,” the plant 
manager told Knudsen. 

The new foreman, however, named one 
of the recalcitrant girls as a subforewoman, 
achieved peace by appointing her as 
mediator between himself and her fellow 
employees. 

To fellow employees at G.M., Knudsen 
presents a tall, slightly stooped figure 
topped by a weather-beaten face, orna- 
mented by a full-lipped mustache which 
has been yellowed by years of constant 
cigar-smoking. He likes to wear his hat 
while working, answers the telephone with, 
“This is Knudsen.” 


Golfer—Employees big and little can see 
him at any time. Away from his office 
in Detroit, he will play an occasional round 
of golf, or more often bury himself in his 
library. His favorite author is Spinoza. 
As Knudsen stepped into the President’s 
role, he announced a $40,000,000 expan- 
sion program for G.M., particularly in pro- 
duction of Chevrolets, which will give 
Ford, his old boss, more stiff competition. 


NO MELON: General John- 


son's Firm Passes Dividend to 
Stock Up Raw Materials 


Wren Brig. Gen. Hugh S. Johnson 
opens his mouth, people usually prick up 
their ears, particularly if the General is 
fighting mad. Daily the General “opens 
his mouth” in 150 newspapers which print 
his column. Often he marshals his best 
cavalry-captain’s vocabulary and rich fig- 
ures of speech to assail the New Deal, 
more often to defend it. 

Last week, General Johnson, original 
New Dealer and chief “‘cracker-downer” as 
head of the defunct NRA, opened his 
mouth in loud protest against the New 
Deal’s debated surtax on undistributed 
profits. As President and Chairman of 
the Board of Lea Fabries, Inc., an auto- 
mobile floor-carpeting company in Newark, 
New Jersey, he called upon stockholders 
to witness the effects of the surtax on 
undistributed profits of small corporations. 


Stock-Up— The General informed his 
stockholders that while their company 
would earn a profit for the year ending 
on May 31, there was no cash in the till 
with which to pay dividends. The cash 
which would have paid the dividends had 
been invested prudently in raw materials. 

If dividends were not declared before 
May 31, Uncle Sam would levy a surtax 
charge on these undistributed profits. It 
was impossible to figure net profits at this 
time, the General complained, but the sur- 
tax probably would exceed $20,000. 


Succeeds Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., as Presiden'})’ 


In its dilemma the company consulti:: 
the United States Treasury, studi)! 
income-tax laws, arrived at an acceptal 
solution. That solution called for the pa> 
ment of dividends before the May 31 dea) 
line by the issuance of $1 a share dividey 
in the form of five per cent. debentui! 
(unsecured bonds) , convertible at the 
tion of the holder into capital stock of tp 
company. Stockholders will vote on thir 
solution on May 20. 


BUSINESS BRIEFS 


No richer mine of intimate corporate } 
formation exists than in the registrat 
statements filed with the Securities ai? 
Exchange Commission. From reports } 
the SEC the New York Stock Exchanij/ 
last week culled and released these dat) 

To its auditors, Lybrand, Ross Brothele 
and Montgomery, the American Te) 
phone and Telegraph Co. last year pa 
$504,450. To its President, Walter 6 
Gifford, A. T. and T. paid $210,650 
salary. From the General Motors Cor 
Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., retiring Presider) 
last year received $255,505; William } 
Knudsen, newly-elected President, 1), 
ceived $254,325; from Consolidated ( 
Corporation Harry F. Sinclair, Chairmal: 
received $200,660; from the Anaconil 
Copper Mining Co., Cornelius F. Kelle} 
President, received $167,263. From t/ 
F. W. Woolworth Co., attorneys receiv 
$135,767. 


* * * 


From the island of Bahrein off Easte} 
Arabia divers plunged last week in 
the Persian Gulf, inaugurated the summ} 
pearl season. On the banks were pea 
brokers freshly arrived by air-plane fre 
India, Iran, Paris, London. In the wate 
divers plunged an average seventy fe: 
stayed down one and one-half minut 
tried for pearls in about thirty dives 
fore they called it a day. A clip like| 
clothes-pin closed their nostrils. Leath: 
mittens protected their fingers as they te 
oyster-shells from the rocks on the botto 
Like true gamblers, they preferred to wo 
for a share of the profits rather than { 
regular pay. Spurring them on was t 
memory of the pearl which.sold for $75,0 
to a Paris merchant a decade ago. 
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such unofficial hymns as “Dixie,” “Yankee 
Doodle,” “Battle Hymn of the Republic,” etc. 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” is the National 
Anthem of the United States by Act of Con- 
gress, approved March 3, 1931. According 
to Col. W. H. Waldron, U.S.A., “When the 
National Anthem is played ... men not in 
uniform should stand and remove the head- 
dress. . . . Women should render the salute 
as to the flag (stand and place the right hand 
over the heart).”—Editor. 


Cuba 


By F. M. EISCH— 


I was pleased to read the article contained 
in your publication of May 1 under the cap- 
tion “Cuba Health-Insurance Test-Tube.” 

Having spent some time in Cuba, I must 

say that your information is entirely ac- 
curate. It would be a blessing had we such 
institutions here to take care of the many 
who, because of lack of funds, are unable to 
obtain adequate medical aid. 
_ Not only is the structure of the article ex- 
cellent, but it is obvious that you have gone 
to the source to obtain potent facts. Such a 
policy deserves the highest praise. 

; New York City. 
By FLORENCE HICKEY— 


_.... I happen to be familiar with Cuban 
affairs and it seems to me that such a well- 


' written, intelligent article as this, appearing 


' can and Cuban peoples. 


ina magazine with such a large circulation as 
THE LITERARY DIGEST, will go far to promote 
a mutual understanding between the Ameri- 
New York City. 
By ANTONIO CARASA— 


I resided in Havana for many years and, 


' while there, had the privilege of belonging to 


ene of the quintas of Centro Asturiano. It 


would make me very happy were you suc- 


| kind 


eessful in selling the idea to the American 
people through articles such as the admirable 
one of May 1 

These are the greatest institutions of their 
in the world; similar institutions in 
America would indeed be a godsend to the 


i millions in need of expert medical attention. 


New York City. 
By LILA INGRAM— 


While I have been to Cuba many times and 
have visited the health institutions in Ha- 


| yvana, I never have been acquainted fully with 


the details of the facilities these offered. 
Now, however, after reading your splendid 
article in the May 1 issue, I am happy to 


_ say that I shall be able to answer intelligently 


the questions put to me by the numerous doc- 


| tors of my acquaintance. 


Congratulations for bringing to public no- 
tice in your concise, yet all-inclusive article, 
subjects of such vital interest and importance 
as that of the quwintas. New York City. 


Borden Heads 


By DAVID McDANIEL— 

In THe LiITeRARY DiGeEstT’s issue of April 
10, the book-reviewer makes an error when 
he. states that Lizzie Borden found the bodies 


a "LOCKING THE DOOR 
AFTER THE BARN IS GONE" 


—By Ding. ON. Y. Tribune, Inc. 
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Courtesy of The News, New York’s Picture Newspaper 


“COME ON IN, I'LL TREAT YOU RIGHT. 
| USED TO KNOW YOUR DADDY" 


Prize-winning cartoon by C. D. Batchelor 
was awarded first place and $500 by 
the Annual Pulitzer Prize Committee 


of her mother and father with their heads 
neatly hacked off. 

Lizzie discovered only her father’s body; 
her mother’s was found by others. Nor were 
the heads neatly hacked off; they still were 
connected solidly to their bodies in spite of 
the ten wounds in Mr. Borden’s and the 
eighteen in Mrs. Borden’s. It is true, one 
might designate this as a neat job! 

San Jose, California. 


The Book Editor, bowing his own in shame, 


agrees that Mr. McDaniel wins by a head.— 
Editor. 


Kings or Bandits? 


By WHIDDEN GUAHAIN— 

What is a king that our newspapers should 
devote thousands of columns to accounts of 
the approaching Coronation of the British 


King? 
Hleven centuries ago, a gang of blood- 
thirsty pirates from Norway seized the 


northeast regions of France. The chief pirate 
became the Duke of Normandy. Two hundred 
years later, another gang of bandits invaded 
England and killed the Anglo-Saxon King. 
Duke William of Normandy became King of 
England. 

It would seem that a king is nothing but a 
descendant of a boss-bandit, a pirate-chief, 
at the head of a mob of gangsters. 


New York City. 


Geometric Painting 


By W. 8S. P. ROBINS— 


I find in a recent article in your Letters 
and Art Department: ‘When Robert Blicken- 
derfer sits down to paint these days, he 
chucks all rules of painting out the window.” 
Also, it seems, he chucks out all rules of 
mathematics. 

“It takes some sort of mathematician to 
paint this way,” he says. But what sort of 
mathematician would figure that a hemi- 
sphere having a diameter of eighteen inches 
would have a surface area of fourteen feet? 

Mr. Blickenderfer seems to be the sort of 
mathematician who doesn’t know the differ- 
ence between a half a sphere and a semi- 
circle. He may have studied art under the 
country’s outstanding teachers. But where, 
oh where, did he study geometry? 


Kansas City. 


Coal-Tar Products 


By H. MAXWELL LANGDON, M. D.— 


Recently you published an article on 
Prontylin in which you expressed wonder 
as to how public antipathy to coal-tar prod- 
ucts arose. 

About thirty years ago, two. coal-tar 
products, Phenacetin and Antikamnia, were 
advertised to the public as remedies for the 
relief of headache. They did relieve the head- 
ache but, unfortunately, they were great 
heart-depressants and their use, in some cases, 
was disastrous. 

I feel sure that this is the source of the 
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products have as 
Philadelphia. 


bad name that coal-tar 
therapeutic agents. 


The Magazine 


By JAMES CRAN— 


Without THE Digest, I am lost. There is 
no publication I know of containing so much 
condensed information on the affairs of the 
world. Well-balanced, THE DiGcEstT supplies 
the necessary food for thought, amazement at 
the narrow-mindedness of some who give ex- 
pression to their view via Mail. 

Plainfield, New Jersey. 


By ©. H. WETTER— 

I have read THE Digest since my high- 
school days when I used it in my current- 
events class. I. still consider it necessary 
reading, especially so in the light of your 
new method of reporting through completely 
rounded-out articles. 

Tho I am a newspaper man, receiving all 
the news-magazines, Thursday night remains 
DIGEST night at my home. 

Watertown, Wisconsin. 


By JOHN A. WALSH, 

Governor, Pennsylvania Clubs— 

Starting nearly twelve years ago, the 
American Business Club has published as its 
chapter bulletin “The Little Hrring Digest.” 

As its name and type-design suggests, the 
little bulletin was a caricature of your dis- 
tinguished weekly. During its twelve years 
of informative duty “The Little Erring Di- 
gest” has traveled to nearly every part of 
the world and has served to keep our wan- 
dering club-members informed of the activi- 
ties of their friends at home. It has learned 
the lessons of accuracy and impartiality from 
its adopted stepfather and, for us, has as- 
sumed a position of importance equaled only 
by that of our favorite weekly, THE LITERARY 
DIGEST. Lancaster, Pennsylvania. 


By YORK SAMPSON, 

Managing Editor, S.D. News Bureau— 

As a newsman, I appreciate your policy of 
giving as many sides of the question as pos- 
sible without apparent effort to editorialize 
either the issues or persons in the news. My 
only suggestion: You might give us more 
quotations from the outstanding newspapers 
of the world on vital issues. 

Your policy of continually brightening and 
broadening the scope of your coverage and 
the sparkle of your presentation is certainly 
attracting much favorable attention out this 
way. Sioux Falls, South Dakota. 


By KATE GALT ZANEIS, 
President, Southeastern Teachers College— 
Please accept my appreciation of the arti- 
cle on this college in your issue of February 
13 under the title “Mrs. Prexy.”’ 
I assure you this college is happy to merit 
consideration from such a worthy magazine. 
Durant, Oklahoma. 


Slips 


By BORIS NIKOLAS— 

I have been a reader of your “Slips That 
Pass in Type’ column for some time, and a 
curiosity has seized me. How do you put it 
together? Do you pay for contributions, or 
do you have your own emissaries gather Slips? 

New York City. 

Slips are sent to THe Literary Dicest by 
interested readers all over the country. They 
receive no other remuneration than the doubt- 
ful glory of seeing their contributions in print. 
—Editor. 


“THE NON-SPANISH ARMADA" 
—By Herblock. ONEA 
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A Shocking Child.—There had been sev- 
eral earthquake shocks in a certain dis- 


trict. So a married couple sent their little 
boy to an uncle who lived out of the dan- 
ger-zone. 

A few days later they received this 
telegram: 

“Am returning your boy. Send earth- 
quake.” —Atlanta (Ga.) Constitution. 


Not Lost.—All through a baseball game 
an enthusiast had loudly urged the home- 
team on to victory. Finally he turned to 
his pal and said: “I believe I’ve lost my 
voice for the moment.” 

“Don’t worry,” was the reply, “you'll 
find it in my left ear.”—Christian Science 
Monitor. 


Logical.— ‘If the Dean doesn’t take 
back what he said to me this morning, I 
am going to leave college.” 

“What did he say?” 

“He told me to leave college.”—Coluwm- 
bia Jester. 


Deceptive.—Jacx: “Who spilled the 
mustard on this waffle, dear?” 

Wire: “Oh, Jack, how could you? 
This is lemon pie.’-—U.S.S. Reina Mer- 


cedes. 


Necks, Please.—Jounny: “They say a 
camel can go two weeks without any 
water.” 

Faturer: “Yes, a little drink goes a 
long way with a giraffe, too."—Boys’ Life. 


Grave Business.-—“My brother is work- 
ing with 5,000 men under him.” 

“Where?” 

“Mowing lawns in a cemetery.”—West 
Point Pointer. 


Voids.—Hoid on ‘Toity-Toid Street: 
“Papa, what’s a vacuum?” 

“A vacuum’s a void, Sonny.” 

“T know,. Papa, but vat’s the void 
mean?’—U. 8. Coast Guard. 


You Can Habit.—“Why do you cross 
your legs?” 

“T got the habit from. Burbank.”— 
Georgia Tech Yellow Jacket. 


“CAREFUL WHERE YOU THROW 
YOUR MATCH, SIR — YOU 
MIGHT START A FOREST FIRE!" 


—Lichty in Brooklyn Daily Eagle 


THE SPICE OF LIFE 


(TITLE REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE) 


Round-Up.—“ Would you give ten cents 
to help the Old Ladies Home?” 

“What! Are they out again?”—U. S. 
C. G. Foretop. 


Old Reprint. —“It’s raining cats and 
dogs outside.” 

“Yeh, I know, I just stepped into a 
poodle.’—Red Hen. 


Not Thirsty.—“Have you given the 
goldfish fresh water?” 

“No, ma’am, they ain’t finished the 
water I gave them yesterday yet.”—An- 
napolis Log. 


Depends. — Tenant (complaining) : 
“There’s a dozen holes in this roof that 
the rain comes through. How long do I 
have to put up with it?” 


Lanpitorp: “Well, what is to-day’s 
forecast?” —Christian Science Monitor. 


Private.—‘And what led up to the 
free-for-all fight in which you were par- 
ticipating?” the judge asked Clancy. 

“JT dunno, Yer Honor,” replied the de- 
fendant. “I never was one of them folks 
to stick me nose in other people’s busi- 
ness.” —U.S.C.G. Foretop. 


Difficult.—Jupcn: “Speeding, eh? How 
many times have you been before me?” 

Speeper: “Never, Your Honor. I’ve 
tried to pass you on the road once or 
twice, but my old bus will only do fifty- 
five.’"—U. S. S. Colorado Lookout. 


Ignorance.—He: “I 
once for all, who is boss in this house?” 

Sue: “You'll be much happier if you 
don’t try to find out.”—U. S. S. Ten- 
nessee Tar. 


want to know, 


Directional.—A tourist stopped his car 
on the road and asked a little country 
boy how far it was to Smithville. 

The little boy replied: “It’s 24,999 
miles the way you're goin’, but if you turn 
around it ain’t but four.”—The Sentinel. 


Darn Wrap.—Mr. Jones found some 
holes in his stockings and asked his wife: 
“Why haven’t you mended these?” 

“Did you buy that coat you promised 
me?” 

“No-o,” he replied. 

“Well, then, if you don’t give a wrap 
I don’t give a darn.”—St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat. 


Addition.—Morner (teaching her son 
arithmetic): “Now take the Smith fam- 
ily—there’s mummy, daddy, and_ the 
baby. How many does that make?” 

Bricut Son: 


“Two and one to carry.” 
—Stray Stories. 


Classified.— “Did you ever get your 
diamond back from that peach you were 
stuck on?” 


“No; she’s. the cling-stone variety, 
y ‘know. *— Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


Something Wrong.—A lady with a 
huge brown-paper parcel came out of a 
chiropodist’s establishment. She was 
furiously angry and said to the friend 
awaiting her: “Calls himself a chiropo- 
dist and can’t stuff a dog!”’—Montreal 
Daily Star. 


WHATS THE NAME, 
PLEASE? 


Dallenbach—of Cornell faculty—for- 
merly d; hence, del’en-bach (es 
man bach). 


Melander—of College of the City of 
New York—not mel, but me: 
me-land er. 


Vuilleumier—of Dickinson faculty— 
reduces to vee’um-yay. 


Wehrwein—of Wisconsin faculty— 
Americanized to wur’wine. 


Weygandt—of Univ. of Pa. faculty— 
just wy'gant. 


Woellner—of Univ. of Calif. faculty 
—Americanized to well’ner. 


Yerkes—of Yale faculty—he prefers | 

yur keez to yur' kiss. | 
x 
al 
P 
{ 
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Zdanowicz—of Wisconsin faculty— 
not difficult: stan’o-viteh. 


mY Li Uyjas That Passi. in 1 Tyyad: g 


And take monkeys! They didn’t amuse m 
this year. No efficiency! No order! Monkey: 
represent all the outmoded theories of life. 
H. I. Phillips—Wheeling (W. Va.) paper. 

Them’s cows, Hi; but they do seem 4 
trifle inefficient and disorderly this year. 


De 


i 


SPECIAL HEAD 
FOR DEFECTIVE ! 
PUPILS PLANNED f 
mg paper® 
Yes, but is it practical? 


Local children have one of the ete : 
pastimes in the world. It consists of riding. 
huge 400-pound turtles that come ashore i 
cludes a ten-inch reflecting telescope, a tele}! 
scopic camera and meridian circle—New Yorh 
paper. 

It does seem a little peculiar. 


H—W— suffered a broken leg Saturda 
night while changing a tire on the payee 
—Cresco (Iowa) paper. 


The pavement’s supposed to be fat 
silly. 


THREE TRINIDAD WOMEN 
KILLED BY BAD FORD | 
—Albuquerque (N- 

You have to keep ’em from loco-we 


Columbia, Tenn., which calls itself /thd” 
largest outdoor mule market in the world 
recently held a mule parade, headed by thi] 
governor.—New York magazine. 


Getting personal, hey? 


An auto driven by Mrs. P. J te) 
Stockertown crashed into the middle of 
train of freight cars on the way back from 
party in Allentown.—Bethlehem (Pa.) paper 


Tsk, tsk. How these freights do go o f 


Clark Gable categorically denied maternitl 
of 13-year-old Gwendoline Norton to-day in 
court room besieged by hundreds of women. 
Baton Rouge paper. 


We don’t blame hint 


The proper way to lift a rabbit is to gras 
him by the skin just going strong in Montand 
The first themselves. —Miami (Fla.) paper, 


*Tain’t sa. 


